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MRS, FENTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


N the gloomy, spacious bedroom of a gloomy 
old house at Oxford an old man lay dying, 
There could be no doubt asto the fact that he was 
dying: that same morning the doctor had whis- 
pered to the housekeeper that it was now only a 
question of days, perhaps even of hours; nor was 
he himself ignorant of his condition, for at t 
very beginning of his short, sharp illness he had 
observed that he would not get over it, Yet any 
one, looking at his hard, stern, hahdsome face, 
might have found it difficult to believe that he’ 
was really near his end. It betrayed few symp- 
toms of suffering or exhaustion, and it was the 
face of a man who never gives in, Not by any 
stens the typical British bulldog countenance, 
athiek oné of a kind which is more commonly 
nomithan south of the Tweed, The high, 
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‘harrow forehead, the bushy white eyebrows, the. 
thin lips, the long, square chin—all these gade’ 
up a whole which, if not attractive, was at least 
free from any element of weakness. His eyes-~ 
those. terrible gray eyes with which, all his life 
long, he had been wont to stare down those who 
came into contact with him—were closed now; 
but one could guess what they must be like, ard 
perhaps it was not very strange that the posses- 
sor of such a face should, at this hour of ex- 
tremity, be utterly alone, save for the old house- 
keeper, who was sitting by his bedside, and who 
glanced furtively at him from time to time, with- 
out daring to ask whether he wanted anything. 
In fact, the Dean of St. Cyprian’s, though a 
personage in the University and one whose name 
was tolerably well known outside University 
circles, by reason of his great reputation for 
scholarship and on account of certain learned 
works which he had*published, was probably as 
friendless and lonely a man as could have been 
found in all England. Wis near relations, it is 
trae! were dead and gone; but if they had béen 
stillliving if would have made no differenee, 
he had quarreled with them alt. He had quant 
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with his only brother; years ago he had quarreleé 
Mortglly and finally with his only child, who had 
run away from his house to marry her music- 
master; he had quarreled—not finally, to be sure, 
®*because that would have been too inconvenient, 
still pretty sharply and continuously—with every 
dignitary in Oxford, except with the Master of All 
Saints; and he would certainly have quarreled 
with him too had it not been a thing beyond the 
power of human achievement to quarrel with 
dear old Dr. Drysdale. And so now he lay 
grimly and.silehtly waiting for death, with only 
his housekeeper to bear him eompeny and she 
scarcely counted. 

It was evening—a bitter, stormy March even. 
ing—and he had not addressed a word to her 
since midday, merely signing to her every now 
and again to give him a weak brandy-and-water 
or the beef-tea which the doctor had ordered. 
The poor woman had sat‘ up with him for two 
nights and was almost worn out; yet she did not 
venture to leave the room without permission 
or to suggest that one of the other servants might 
dake ‘her ‘piece for a time. , Shre was wondering 
whether any very awful consequences would en- 
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sue if she were to indulge in forty winks, when a, 
cautious tap summoned her to the door. There' 
was a brief whispered consultation, and she re- 
turned to the bedside. . 

' “T beg your pardon, sir,” said she, “ Mr. Breffit 
have arrived.” 

The Dean opened his eyes. ‘Let him come 
in, then,” he answered, in a deep, husky voice. 

Mr. Brefht, the lawyer, came in: a brisk, mid- 
dle-aged man with a rosy face, made rosier than 
usual by the east wind. “ Sorry to find you so 
poorly, Mr. Dean,” he began in a cheerful 
voice; but the old man stared at him, and the 
-gemarks which he had been about to make 
upon the inclemency of the weather remained 
unuttered. 

Mr. Breffit, like the rest of the world, was 
afraid of the Dean of St. Cyprian’s. However, 
it does not do for a solicitor to look frightened ; 
so presently he resumed: “I have lost no time 
in obeying your summons, you see.” 

“You would have neglected your duty if you 
had lost time,” said the Dean; “there is no time 
to be lost. Mrs. Simpson, you may leave us, | 
sent for you, Mr. Breffit, because I wish to make 
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ea fresh will, You will find writing materials on 
‘the table. Sit down, if you please.” 

Mr. Brefit had no very lengthy task to per- 
form. Lawyers, as a rule, do not much ‘relish 
*drawing up the concise, intelligible testaments 
which are more in favor nowadays than they 
used to be; but what are you to do when you 
have to deal with an opinionated and peremptory 
client, who knows his own mind and will tolerate 
no superfluous verbiage? In less than a quarter 
of an hour the dying man had revoked all pre- 
vious wills made by him (there had been a good 
many such), and had disposed of his realty and 
personalty after a fashion which seemed likely 
to be final. 

When the butler and the footman had been 
summoned to witness their master's signature, 
and when Mr. Breffit was once more left alone 
with his client, he lingered, as if he had some 
observation to make. | 

“Well,” said the Dean sharply, “what is it? 
You think I have acted unfairly perhaps?” 

“Oh, no,” answered the lawyer; “no, I don't 
know that anybody could call it exactly unfair— 
and;after. all, it will come to the same thing, 
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most likely. It isn’t quite—quite what was ex~ 
pected, of course.” e+ 

“Tam not answerable for anybody’s expecta- 
tions,’ said the old man, “nor can I pretend 
to sympathize with anybody's disappointment. 
Expectations are frequently unreasonable and, 
according to my experience, are seldom fulfilled. 
I may say that my own expectations have been 
strictly reasonable; yet they have not been ful- 
filled. However, Iam not concerned to defend 
myself. If I were, I might, with some show of 
plausibility, claim to have done an act of 
tardy justice.” 

The lawyer looked down and smiled slightly, 
but made no rejoinder. 

“Good-by, Mr. Breffit,” said the Dean pres- 
ently; ‘ perhaps you will be so good as to touch 
the bell as you pass. Thank you.” 

The lawyer accepted his dismissal without a 
word, beyond a muttered “ Godd-by, Mr. Dean.” 
A living dog is better than a dead lion; but the 
old lion was not dead yet, and while he still 
breathed he continued to inspire inferior beings 
with the awe which they had always felt for him 
_ Qn the staircase Mr. Breffit recovered himself 
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and laughed. “Tardy justice, indeed! Well, if 
it’s justice, it’s certainly tardy; but, taking every- 
thing into consideration, it doesn’t altogether 
realize my idea of justice. The chances are, how- 
ever, that the woman died long ago. We should 
have heard of her before now if she had been 
alive, you may depend upon it.” Then he be- 
took himself to the oak-paneled dining-room and 
had a very good dinner, doing full justice to the 
Dean’s old port, before he returned to London. 

While the lawyer was thus fortifying himself 
against cold and fatigue, a visitor called to 
inquire, and, strange to say, this visitor was pres- 
ently shown up into the Dean’s bedroom. He 
was a tall, lean old man, with a stooping figure, 
a bald head, and a kindly, wrinkled face. 

“Well, Drysdale,” said the Dean, as he entered, 
“so you have come to see the last of me.” 

The Master of All Saints took his old friend’s 
hand and looked down at him sadly. “TI hopé 
not, Musgrave,” said he; “Ithink not. “It seems 
impossible that y@u.should be taken before me— 
with your splendid’¢onstitution, too! You have 
not to me at all the appearance of—of being in 
danger.” . 
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“You would argue with a stone wall, Drys- 
dale,” returned the other. “TI have no strength 
left for controversy, but in twenty-four hours or 
so you will have to admit yourself in the wrong. 
Take a chair, Drysdale; you are. the last man 
whom I shall talk to in this world, and I don’t 
suppose that I shall be able to talk to you very 
long.” After a pause of a few seconds he 
resumed: “Do you remember my daughter 
Laura ?”" 

“To be sureI do. Oh, yes, I remember her 
very well, poor child! I’m glad you remember 
her too, Musgrave, and I only wish she could be 
with you now.” 

“T have a tolerably good memory, and in any 
ase I presume that few men can forget the 
“existence of their children, although they may 
eave good reasons for wishing to do so. ‘I can. 
not say that Ishare your wish to have Laura 
with me at the present moment. Considering 
that she has allowed twelve years to elapse with. 
out troubling herself to communicate with me o1 
to express one word of regret for the disgrace 
which she has brought. upon me and upon her. 
self, I am unable to feel that a meeting with hes 
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would be agreeable or desirable.’ However, I 
have just made a willin her favor, under which 
she*will inherit all that I possess, with the excep- 
tion of a sum of £10,000, which I have thought 
it right to bequeath to my nephew Frederick.” 

“You don’t say so!”’ exclaimed Dr. Drysdale. 
“Well, really you surprise me, Musgrave! So 
Fred will only get 410,000; dear me! But 
have you—excuse my asking the question—any 
knowledge of your daughter’s whereabouts? ” 

“Not the slightest. As I tell you, she has 
never communicated with me, directly or indi- 
rectly, since the day when she fled from my 
house with her blackguard of a music-master. 
In the letter which she left for me then she 
informed me that she proposed to sail for New 
Zealand. I do not know whether she carried out 
her intention or not; I do not know whether she 
is living or dead. If the latter, my property 
will go to the next of kia. I could think of no 
other satisfactory manner of disposing of it,” 
added the Dean a little regretfully, meaning, per- 
haps, that he could think of no other manner of 
disposing of it which would’ not be eminently 
satisfactory to somebody. 
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“Ah!” said his friend meditatively. And 
then: “ Wont you have Fred telegraphed for, 
Musgrave ?” 

“Certainly not. I have no wish to see him, 
nor can I imagine that he has any wish to see 
me. He has thought fit to disobey and defy me, 
and he has deliberately refused to take up any 
career worthy of a gentleman.” 

“‘Well—hardly that, has he, Musgrave? He 
has been called to the bar, has he not?” 

“Because I insisted upon it. I have led him 
to the water, but he has given me to understand 
that I cannot make him drink. Instead of prac- 
‘ticing or qualifying himself for a legal appoint- 
ment he is pleased to spend his time in writing 
plays. Plays!” 

“Men have achieved distinction in that way 
before now,” observed the Master of All Saints 
mildly. 

“ Have they, indeed? I was not aware of it.” 

“Well, there was Shakespeare, you know.” 

“Qh, if you are driven to resort to a reductio 
ad absurdum, there is an end of argument, of 
course. But indeed I have neither the wish nor 
the power ® argue with you. I have more than 
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done my duty to my nephew. In spite of his 
disobedience I have left him £10,000 to play the 
fool with; added to which there is a strong prob- 
ability of his coming into my entire fortune. 
Under the circumstances, he has perhaps no just 
ground for complaint if I decline to read his 
literary productions or to be annoyed by hearing 
him talk about them.” 

. “T daresay he wouldn’t talk about them,” sug- 
gested the peacemaker; for really it seemed a 
grievous thing that poor Musgrave should pass 
away without so much as a word of farewell to 
the nephew whom he had adopted and whom for 
some time past he had treated as hisheir. True, 
there had of late been a coolness between them, 
amounting almost to a breach, and it appeared 
that Fred was to be punished by inheriting 
410,000 instead of a considerable fortune; still 
it was undoubtedly the young man’s duty to be 
with his uncle at the last, and he ought to be 
summoned. 

His uncle, however, did not seem to think so. 
“T don’t want to hear him talk about that or 
any other subject,” he declared. ‘I don’t want 
to hear anybody talk—except, perMaps, you fora 
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mjnute ortwo. I have heard enough of tall in 
"wey long life, and I am weary of it. Iam going 
now to a land where talking is unknown. At 
‘least, that is the natural presumption, since talk- | 
ing presupposes a tongue and a tympanum, and I 
am about to lose mine.” 

“When a man dies his spirit returns to God 
who gave it,” said the Master of All Saints. 

“IT suppose so. But what that means I do not 
understand, nor do you, my friend.” 

The Dean of St. Cyprian’s had always been 
broad, not to say unorthodox, in his theological 
views. Many a bitter and heated argument had 
he had with other ecclesiastical dignitaries upon 
questions of dogma, but never a one with the 
Master of All Saints, whose habit it was to listen 
and shake his head, but to return no answer 
when attempts were made to draw him into such 
discussions. He made no answer now; but pres- 
ently he lowered himself stiffly on to his knees 
by the bedside and said an audible prayer forthe 
dying man. It was a great liberty to take; it 
was just the sort of thing that Musgrave would 
not like at all; only, for all his mildness and 
meekness, he was not and never had been in the 
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least afraid of Musgrave, which peculiarity of | 
was possibly one of the reasons why they 
remained such good friends. 

When he rose the old Dean smiled at him and 
held out his hand. ‘ Good-by, Drysdale,” said 
he; “thank you for coming.” 

“T will come again to-morrow,” said the other. 

“ Ah—to-morrow! I am not sure that you 
will find me here to-morrow. Still, if you are 
passing this way and care to look in—For to- 
night, however, I must dismiss you; I am fairly 
tired out.” 

So the worthy Dr. Drysdale departed, and, 
instead of making straight for home, went to the 
nearest post-office, whence he despatched, upon 
his own responsibility, a telegram to Mr. Fred- 
erick Musgrave in London. 

He might have spared himself the trouble; 
for, as it chanced, Mr. Frederick Musgrave was 
dining out when the telegram reached his rooms, 
nor did he receive it until past midnight, before 
which hour the Dean of St. Cyprian’s was dead. 


CHAPTER IzI. 


S the pendulum of the clock swings to and 
A fro, ticking off minutes and seconds from the 
limited period of time allotted to each of us as our 
share of sojourn upon the surface of this planet, 
the process of decay and renewal, which alone 
renders it inhabitable, goes on without interrup- 


tion. 
Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment one is born. 


We cannot be always mourning with those who 
mourn, or rejoicing with those who rejoice; for, 
if we could, our lives would be spent in a per. 
petual state of hysterics, which would altogether 
incapacitate us for the performance of our daily 
duties. Yet every now and then we receive a 
disagreeable shock when we find that we have 
unconsciously and in a figurative sense been danc. 
ing over the graves of our friends, and it was cer- 
tainly an unfortunate and incongruous circum- 
stance that while the Dean of St. Cyprian’s was 
14 
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gasping his life out in his solitary room at Oxford, 
his nephew should have been enjoying himself 
very much at a cheery London dinner-party. 
General Moore’s dinners were always cheery, as 
indeed, for the matter of that, was General Moore 
himself. It is the right, not to say the duty, of a 
retired officer with an ample income, a handsome 
young wife, and a commodious mansion in South 
Kensington to be cheery. The General liked see- 
ing his friends, of whom he had plenty, and his 
wife liked entertaining. Perhaps the skill and 
tact displayed in the selecting and assorting of 
the guests who assembled so constantly in the 
house in Cromwell Road should be credited 
rather to her than to him. She was his second 
wife and his junior by something more than 
twenty years, her step-daughter Susie being now 
eighteen. She had four small children of her 
own; but that did not prevent her from being an 
excellent step-mother, as step-mothers go, and 
resolved to do her very best for Susie, who 
had made her formal entrance into society at 
the last Drawing-room. That is to say, that 
whenever she issued invitations for a dinner- 
patty, she took care to consult Susie's interests 
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by the inclusion of at least one eligible young 
man in the list. ; 
On this particular occasion she had two; namely, 
Mr. Frederick Musgrave, and Captain Claughton 
of the 4th Life Guards, to both of whom had been 
assigned parts in the private theatricals which 
were to take place later in the evening. As for 
Captain Claughton, it was perhaps going a little 
bit too far to describe him as strictly eligible. 
He was well-bred, and by no means bad-looking ; 
he seemed to spend a good deal of money, and 
his father had a considerable property. But then 
he was not his father’s eldest son; and young 
fellows in the Household Brigade are only too 
apt to spend a good deal of money which 
they do not possess. Mr. Musgrave, however, 
was certainly all right. It was well known that 
he would in due season inherit the fortune of 
his uncle, the Dean of St. Cyprian’s, an old 
man in failing health, who, as Mrs. Moore 
had heard upon the best authority, had been 
economizing more than half of his income for 
many years past. Mr. Musgrave, therefore, 
might be encouraged with a clear conscience, 
and of late Mr. Musgrave had received as much 
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encouragement as any ybung man could wish for. 
eThese theatricals, for instance, had been got up 
entirely by his wish and under his supervision. 
He knew something about theatrical matters, for 
yhe was the author of a little comedy which had 
been accepted by a London manager, and was 
even now being performed nightly; besides 
which he had, when at Oxford, been somewhat 
notorious as an amateur actor. And so, in per- 
mitting him to arrange this entertainment, and to 
instruct Susie in an art of which she had hith. 
erto been ignorant, one seemed, as it were, to be 
killing two birds with a single stone; because, of 
course, one wishes one’s entertainments to be suc- 
cessful almost as much as one wishes one’s step- 
daughter to be provided with a husband. 

Fred Musgrave fully intended the entertain. 
ment to be successful; perhaps, too, he intended 
to oblige his hostess in the other particular 
specified. At all events, he was beginning to 
think that he did; and the somewhat forward 
behavior of Captain Claughton made him think 
so still more. Trim, slim Captain Claughton, 
gvith his closely cut black hair, his slight mustache, 


his perfectly fitting clothes, and his eye-glass, 
2 
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assumed during dinner a certain air of confiden. 
tial familiarity in talking to Miss Moore which 
struck the other young man as rather offensive. 

As, however, the other young man was very good- 

natured and easy-going, he did not lose his tem-c 
per, but only wondered whether Miss Moore 

really liked that sort of thing, and hoped she 

didn’t, and was a little bit afraid that she did. 

It seemed quite possible that she might, nor was 

there any reason why she shouldn't ; for Claugh- 

ton was a very pleasant-mannered fellow, and she 

had already seen enough of him to have discov- 

ered that his admiration was not given to every- 
body. If he admired her, he paid her a compli- 
ment which no doubt she deserved, but which 

she might nevertheless be pardoned for appre- 
Ciating. 

Susie Moore, though not likely to achieve re- 
nown by reason of her beauty, had been pro- 
nounced to be “ decidedly upon the pretty side” 
by her step-mother. “She has points,” that un- 
pDiased critic had declared.. “ Of course, if you 
take her piecemeal, there isn’t much to be said 
for her» but she has a genuine complexion, and 
her hair and eyes are of a rather nice shade of 
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brown, and the general effect is quite pleasing. 
Besides, she is as good as gold.” 

The latter encomium may have been irrelevant, 
but it was true, and it certainly deserved to be 
reckoned among Susie’s charms, One may ven- 
ture to say, without fear of giving offense (because 
no young woman would think of applying the 
remark to anybody except her neighbors), that 
whatever may be the charms of débutantes of the 
present day, that is scarcely the one for which 
the majority of them are conspicuous, and per- 
haps it was Susie’s possession of it that had 
aroused the interest of Captain Claughton, who 
had dawdled through many London seasons. 
Possibly also it may have been that which had 
attracted Fred Musgrave; though he was a man 
of quite another type, and had had fewer oppor- 
tunities of discovering its rarity. 

He himself might almost have been cited as 
coming under the same denomination. Notwith- 
Standing his twenty-seven years, he had remained 
to most intents and purposes a boy. He was 
liable to be carried away by occasional enthu- 
etasms, such as his present craze for thesdrama; 
he had a fine, healthy belief in his fellow-crea- 
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tures, nearly all of whom he liked, and, having 
always been extremely popular, he had fallen int 
to the habit of taking his own way and expecting 
that other people would see the reasonableness 
of making their convenience suit his. Probably. 
he would have been rather a spoiled boy but for 
the natural sweetness of his disposition, which had 
enabled him to keep upon tolerably good terms 
even with his crabbed and arbitrary old uncle. 
In respect of personal appearance he had the ad- 
vantage of Captain Claughton, being tall, broad- 
shouldered, and handsome, with curly fair hair, 
blue eyes, and regular features. In a vague sort 
of way he was understood to be clever, though 
it cannot be said that he had as yet done much 
to earn that reputation, save by the production 
‘of the comedy above-mentioned. 

When one has such a number of things to make 
one happy, as health, strength, good looks, popu- 
larity, and a rich uncle, one must be abnormal 
indeed if one does not enjoy life, and Fred Mus. 
grave enjoyed it thoroughly. He enjoyed Gen- 
eral Moore's dinner, in spite of the slight dis. 
turbante of equilibrium which has been alluded 
to; he enjoyed making preparations for the play 
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afterwards, and giving last instructions to Susie, 
Whom, he had been carefully drilling during the 
previous fortnight ; and most of all he enjoyed the 
play itself, which proved an unbroken triumph 
for him from beginning to end. Captain Claugh- 
ton, to be sure, had to figure in it as Susie's 
lover; the exigencies of the piece demanded 
that. But Captain Claughton’s histrionic abili- 
ties were but slender, and though he got through 
his part respectably, he did not throw much 
animation into it or obtain much applause from 
his audience. Fred, on the other hand, was 
applauded loudly, and a great many flattering 
things were said both of and to him, after the 
conclusion of the performance, which was suc- 
ceeded by what Mrs. Moore was pleased to call 
“a little impromptu dance,” 

“Fine young fellow, that young Musgrave!” 
one of her guests remarked to her as she stood 
in the doorway, smiling benignly upon the 
dancers; “one doesn’t often see such a happy 
combination of brains and physique. Pity he 
has no regular occupation.” 

e “Well, perhaps,” agreed Mrs. Mooré indul- 
gently ; “ but he seems to be able to make plenty 
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of occupations for himself, and he will never be 
under the necessity of working for his living, 
suppose.” 

Mrs. Moore’s friend, who was a middle-aged 
gentleman of large experience, shook his head 
with askeptical smile. “I understand that he is 
entirely dependent upon his uncle, Dean Mus- 
grave, the most cantankerous, cross-grained old 
wretch in the three kingdoms. Suppose his 
uncle were to take it into his head to cut him off 
with a shilling to-morrow !” 

“Oh, but he would never do such a wicked 
thing!” exclaimed Mrs. Moore, quite shocked. 

“There is no saying wat an old man may not 
do,”’ returned the other impressively. “I myself 
had an uncle who married when he was nearer sev- 
enty than sixty, and, if you'll believe me, that 
man had three children before he died. Left the 
whole of his money among them too, though for 
years he had been in the habit of spending the 
preater part of every summer in our house and 
growling at the cook. Besides, hasn’t old Mus- 
grave got a prodigal son somewhere or other, 
whom he kicked out of doors in days gone by ?@ 

‘Oh, no, I don’t think so,” answered Mrs, 
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Moore; “I never heard a word about his having 
had any children.” 

“Well, I have. Upon second thoughts I’m 
not sure that it wasn’t a prodigal daughter. 
Anyhow, there was somebody.” 

Mrs. Moore made a mental note of the alleged 
circumstance. She did not know very much 
about Mr. Musgrave or his belongings, and 
perhaps it might become her duty to make 
inquiries. 

Meanwhile Fred, unconscious of the disagree- 
able possibilities which were being forecast on 
his behalf, was dancing with pretty little Susie 
Moore, and it so chanced that when their waltz 
was over, and when he had led her into the 
apology for a conservatory which adjoined the 
ball-room, she began, in the innocence of her 
heart, to question him about his present manner 
of life and his plans for the future, of which she 
was even more ignorant than her mother. Fred 
did not object to being questioned; he had 
nothing to conceal, and he was pleased that Miss 
Moore should display any interest in his career. 

“My present ambition,” he informeel her, “ is 
to develop intoa dramatic author, That is avery 
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respectable sort of ambition, it seems to me, 
though my uncle thinks differently.” 
“Your uncle and you generally do think 
differently, don’t your” asked the girl. ; 
“T should hardly say that; we get on won- 
derfully well, considering all things. As for our 
thinking alike, it is impossible to tell whether we 
do or not, because my uncle has a sort of mania 
for opposition. It would go to his heart to have 
to confess that he agreed with you upon any 
given subject. He disapproves strongly of my 
writing plays; but that’s a matter of course. I 
suppose he would disapprove of my accepting 
the office of Prime Minister, if it were offered 
to me.” 
“That must be rather disagreeable for you.” 
“Qh, I’m accustomed to it, and I don’t mind. 
It's only his way. Every now and then we have 
a quarrel—we are supposed to be in the midst of 
a quarrel at present—but it blows over after a 
bit, and we go on as before.” 
“Does that mean that you always end by 
doing what you wish?” 
“ Wellpretty much; but then I never wish 
to do what he has any business to dislike.” 
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“T should think he must have been very kind 
to ypu,” observed Susie, aftera moment of reflec- 
tion; “you seem to live only to amuse yourself.” 
, “Oh, Miss Moore, what a cruel thing to say ! 
I am sure I have every wish to lead a useful 
existence; but I really don’t see why I shouldn’t 
amuse myself into the bargain. My amusements 
are quite healthy and innoeent. I play cricket ; 
I shoot a little, when I get the chance; I hunt a 
little, if anybody is good enough to give mea 
mount; and sometimes I take a part in private 
theatricals. There’s no harm in all that, is 
there?” 

“No; only I should have thought that, with 
your talents, you might have been better em- 
ployed.” 

“JT know what you mean; I ought to have a 
profession. Now, I'll tell you exactly how that 
matter stands. Shortly after I matriculated my 
uncle gave me my choice of the professions 
which he said were the only ones open to a gen- 
tleman. There weren't a great many of them. 
The Navy of course was out of the question; 
so that there remained the Army, the Church, 
the Bar,and Diplomacy. I chose the Army. 
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He said, Very well; only I must take my degree 
first—which practically disposed of that. Diplo- 
macy wouldn’t do, because of my ignorance of 
foreign languages; I didn’t feel that I had any, 
vocation for the Church; and accordingly I 
swallowed the requisite number of dinners and 
became a barrister. But the study of the law 
is simply loathsome to me, whereas I really do 
think that I have some little turn for the com- 
position of dramatic dialogue. Consequently I 
write plays instead of pleading cases. According 
to my ideas, the one is as much a profession as 
the other; but my uncle can’t be brought to 
admit it.” 

‘“‘And is he very angry with you?” 

‘“‘Oh, he says he never was so disgusted and 
disappointed in all his life; but that is a mis- 
take. He has been quite as much disgusted and 
disappointed scores of times before, and he will 
continue to be so to his dying day.” 

Susie laughed. “ Poor old fellow! But don't 
you think you ought to try and do what ee 
would like?” 

‘‘ That would be an impossible ideal to strive 

because nobady has ever yet discovered 
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what he would like. Iwould a great deal rather 
try to do what you would like, Miss Moore.” 

“IT? Qh, but Iam not your uncle.” 

“ Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that 
you are my aunt; you will find me a dutiful and 
submissive nephew. Only issue your commands, 
and you shall be obeyed to the best of my poor 
ability.” 

Susie declined the responsibility which it was 
sought to thrust upon her; yet, on being a little 
further pressed, she did not refuse to state what— 
supposing that she had any reason to feel a per- 
sonal interest in Mr. Musgrave’s career—she 
would desire on his behalf. And it was gratify- 
ing to hear that, in that event, her aspirations 
would not, after all, differ very widely from his 
own. A man, she thought, ought always to set 
some definite object before himself and work 
toward it; but she admitted that the circum- 
stance of his being a barrister does not compel 
him to keep one eye forever fixed upon the wool- 
sack. One may very well deserve to be Lord 
Chancellor without attaining to that dignity, 
whereas one can scarcely become the most suc- 
cessful dramatic author of the period without de- 
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serving it. Therefore the ambitious playwriter 
is rather more likely to reach his goal than the 
ambitious barrister, while both ambitions must 
be pronounced equally legitimate. 

Now, anybody can guess what course a con- 
versation thus initiated was sure to take, and if. 
Fred Musgrave, when he left the house, had not 
declared his love to Susie Moore, that was be- 
cause he was a conscientious young man, and 
knew that he had no business to propose to any 
one without having previously obtained his uncle’s 
permission to do so. He was not, however, so 
conscientious but that he had made his wishes 
tolerably clear, and Susie certainly had not 
seemed to be displeased with him. And so, as 
he was being driven in a hansom toward the 
chambers in St. James’s where he dwelt, he whis- 
tled light-heartedly and had visions of a happy 
future. He would go down to Oxford the very 
next day, he resolved, and make it up with his 
uncle. That, probably, would not be difficult. 
He had had periods of estrangement from the 
old man before now, and had always been abie 
to terminate them when it had pleased him to 
do so. In fact, he had a pretty strong conviction 
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that he was essential to his uncle’s comfort, and 
also that that terrible old gentleman’s bark was 
worse than his bite. “I suppose,” he thought, 
“T shall have to make some concession. Perhaps 
I might promise to gocircuit once a year, upon the 
understanding that I must be allowed to occupy 
my spare moments in composing comedies. Of 
course, when I first introduce the subject of my 
possible marriage there will be a tremendous ex- 
plosion, but he’ll cool down before night and see 
that I might do worse. The Moores are all right 
as far as breeding and connections go—that’s one 
comfort.” 

Then, having reached his destination, he ran 
upstairs, and on the table he espied the telegram 
from the Master of All Saints, which had been 
lying there for the last six hours or more. 

“Come here as soon as you can. Your uncle ts 
dangerously ill.” 

The young man was startled and sobered. 
He had heard nothing of this illness, and was 
quite unprepared for a summons which, unfortu- 
nately, he could not at once obey. The first 
train for Oxford would leave at 5:30 and it was 
now nearer three than two o'clock. It was hardly 
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worth while to go to bed, so he changed his 
clothes, packed up a few things, and smoked 
until it was time to start. Upon further reflec- 
tion he did not feel very much alarmed, his tem- 
perament always inclining him to hope for the 
best ; still, although the delay which had occurred 
in his departure was due to no fault of his, he 
was sorry about it and afraid that the old man 
might set him down as heartless. Asa matter 
of fact he was really fond of the old man—more 
so, perhaps, than the old man had been of him. 
But that isa point which can never be decided ; 
for the secret of Dean Musgrave’s affections, 
supposing that he possessed any, remained in his 
own keeping and died with him. 


CHAPTER III. 


T was still early morning when Fred Musgrave 
| reached Oxford, and walked up from the sta- 
tion to the venerable college in which for so 
many years his uncle had been more feared than 
loved. The ancient buildings looked grim and 
mournful under the leaden March sky; the soft 
stone of which, like all except the most modern 
Oxford edifices, they had been constructed, was 
peeling and crumbling away, and to a fanciful 
spectator they might have worn an ominously 
suggestive aspect of death and decay. Fred 
Musgrave, however, was not at all a fanciful per- 
son, and he only thought that it was a horrid 
raw morning, and that he would be glad to warm 
himself before the dining-room fire. Nor did he 
draw any gloomy deduction from the circum- 
stance that all the blinds in the Dean's residence 
were drawn down: most people’s blinds are down 
‘before eight o’clock on a wintry morning. 

It was, therefore, a great shock to him when 
a 
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Williams, the butler, appeared with a very long 
face, and, in answer to his inquiry, said: “It's all 
over, sir, I am sorry to tell you. The Dean ex- 
pired peacefully shortly after eleven o'clock last 
night, sir.” ° 

The housekeeper followed, with confirmatory 
sighs and shakings of the head. Neither she nor 
the butler had been much attached to their late 
master—indeed, it was quite impossible that they 
should be—but decency commands us to look 
sad when anybody dies, even though he may 
have been an old man and a tyrant into the bar- 
gain. As for Fred, his distress was genuine, 
though he could not for the moment find any 
words in which to express it. 

“How awfully sudden!” he exclaimed. 

“Well, I don’t know as we can call it that, 
sir,” answered the housekeeper, twisting her cap- 
strings between her fingers. ‘For three days 
past I 'aven't ’ad no ‘opes myself, and when the 
doctor come yesterday he give me to understand 
as nothing more could be done.” 

“ And yet you never sent for me!” 

“We durstn’t do it, sir, without orders. Day 
before yesterday I says to Mr. Williams—which 
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he can bear me out in that—‘ Didn't somebody 
ought to telegraph for Mr. Frederick?’ I says; 
and Mr. Williams he quite agree. But I couldn't 
take upon me to mention it, you see, sir; and 
when Mr. Breffit was here yesterday I spoke to 
him; but he couldn’t give me no authority to 
hact. ‘Well,’ he says, ‘uuder the circumstances,’ 
he says—” 

“Tt doesn’t much signify what Mr. Brefhit 
said,” interrupted Fred, who perhaps was not 
particularly anxious to hear.the circumstances in 
question dilated upon; “the upshot of it is that, 
among you, you have managed to prevent me 
from saying good-by to my uncle.” 

“Which no one can deplore that more than I 


’ 


do, I’m sure, sir,” returned Mrs. Simpson with 
an injured air. 

The butler begged to associate himself with 
that expression of regret. At the same time, he 
felt bound to say that in his opinion no blame 
attached to Mrs. Simpson. Mr. Frederick must 
be aware that instant dismissal would have been 
the fate of any servant who should have pre- 
gumed to offer a suggestion to the late Dean. 


Mr, Frederick was quite aware of it; and in- 
3 
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deed he was also aware that both Williams and 
Simpson were inspired by more friendly feelings 
toward himself than any that they had ever 
entertained for the old man, who had paid them 
handsomely but had treated them like slaves. 
“Well,” he said, after a pause, “it was no fault 
of yours, I suppose; but I wish Dr. Drysdale had 
thought of summoning me a little sooner.” 

Then he asked for some particulars of his 
uncle’s illness; and then, since we must eat, 
whatever happens, he had his breakfast. 

Later in the morning he went upstairs and 
looked for the last time upon the stern, calm 
features which had never been quite so terrible 
to him as they had been to the rest of the world. 
His uncle had not been his friend, nor anything 
approaching to his friend; no confidences had 
ever been exchanged between them, nor had the 
severity meted out to him been even tempered 
by justice. Yet he could not but remember, and 
had no wish to forget, that he owed everything 
to his uncle. He well recollected the day when, 
as a boy of fifteen, he had been sent to Oxford, 
had been introduced into the presence of hig 
alarming relative, and had been coldly informed 
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that henceforth he would be provided for and 
*%edugated in the manner customary amongst 


9 


English gentlemen '’—always supposing that he 
did not grossly misconduct himself. He had 
since often wondered what would have become of 
him if he had not been adopted by the old Dean. 
He had at that time been an orphan, absolutely 
alone in the world, and absolutely without means 
of subsistence. His father, after having amassed 
a large fortune as a China merchant, had lost 
everything through some unfortunate specula- 
tions, and had dropped down dead on the very 
day that his bankruptcy was announced. Then 
the Dean of St. Cyprian’s, who had broken off all 
relations with his brother from the moment that 
the latter had engaged in trade (an avocation 
which, according to the Dean’s ideas, was utter- 
ly disgraceful and degrading to a Musgrave), 
thought fit to take charge of his brother’s only 
child; and it is but fair to add that he behaved 
quite as generously to Fred as he would have 
done to a son of his own. He was not tender; 
he made no allowances for the young fellow 
fexcept, in due season, a pecuniary oné, which 
was sufficiently liberal); he took very little 
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interest in his pursuits or tastes; but he tolex. 
ated him, and that, after all, was more than hé 
had been able to accomplish in the case of any 
other living mortal, with the solitary excep 
of the Master of All Saints. 

Fred had not distinguished himself at the Uni- 
versity, save in the matter of athletics; but he 
had been steady and sensible, and had not run up 
bills. Such differences as he had with his uncle, 
until that rather serious one arose about the 
question of his career, had for the most part had 
their origin in mere trifles, and the younger man 
had always given in—or at any rate appeared to 
give in—with a grace and good humor which the 
elder had been unable to resist. To Fred these 
needless quarrels and reconciliations had seemed 
more comical than provoking; he had taken a 
‘very indulgent view of the perversity which had 
brought them about; probably he had to some 
extent understood his uncle, though it is doubt- 
ful whether his uncle had ever understood him. 

Well, it was all over now; and henceforth this 
once destitute orphan would not only be his own 
master*but the master of considerable wealth. 
He could not help thinking a little about that, 
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though he was rather ashamed of admitting the 
fhought at suchatime. That he would be the 
sole inheritor of his uncle’s fortune he did not 
doubt for a moment: who else was there to 
‘inherit it? And this reflection naturally led to 
the further one that there was nothing now to 
debar him from proposing to Susie Moore. 

The moment that the breath is out of the body 
of a king his successor seizes pen and paper and 
indites a manifesto to the nation. Custom re- 
quires of him that he should do this, and also 
that, in doing it, he should use certain conven- 
tional expressions of grief; but it will be ob- 
served that these manifestoes, when stripped of 
conventionalisms, usually amount to nothing 
more nor less than: “I beg to inform you that I 
have ascended the throne. Three cheers for 
me!” In private life something of the same sort 
is very apt to occur; and indeed there is no help 
for it. The world is for the living; a man must 
needs face his new duties and responsibilities and 
privileges; one should not be too hard upon an 
heir who finds that his sorrow is mingled with an 
excitement which is not very far removed from 
joy. But Fred did his best to choke down any 
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such sentiment, and he received some help in 
doing so from the Master of All Saints, whd 
called later in the day and who asked to see him. 

“My dear fellow,” exclaimed the old man, 
“I’m dreadfully distressed about this—dreadfully’ 
distressed to hear that you did not arrive in 
time! I blame myself for it; though 1 assure 
you I had no idea that my poor friend's life was 
in danger until yesterday afternoon, As soon as 
I knew that I telegraphed; but unhappily it was 
too late. If only you could have met, he would 
doubtless have forgiven you. Not that you have 
much to reproach yourself with; for, after all, it 
is no crime to write a play. Still—” 

“T don’t think my uncle was really very angry 
with me,” said the young man, somewhat sur- 
prised. “And even if he was, I am sure he for- 
gave me before he died.” 

“Yes; well—perhaps. Let us hope so,” an- 
swered Dr. Drysdale, who had been going to say 
a little more, but who changed his intention. 
It was possible that no such will as the Dean 
had described to him had actually been exe- 
cuted; @nd again it was quite possible that, i§ 
executed, it had been revoked, Perhaps the 
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ebest plan was to keep his own counsel for the 
“present, since the truth must so soon be known. 
He contented himself, therefore, with a few 
oracular utterances upon the uncertainty of all 
earthly things and with making some excuses 
which seemed a little unnecessary for his dead 
friend. 

Fred quite mistook his meaning. He thought 
he was receiving a mild lecture for his selfishness 
and willfulness, and he was not at all sure that he 
didn't deserve it. Certainly there is no crime in 
writing a play, but perhaps he might have shown 
a little more deference to the wishes of his bene- 
factor, whose wishes could never be enforced 
again. Asa matter of fact, the wishes and wills 
of deceased benefactors can be and are enforced, 
with all the majesty of the law to back them; 
but this view of the case did not present itself to 
Fred, and after Dr. Drysdale had left him he was 
as penitent and melancholy as his uncle would 
have said that he ought to be. 

He had of course, a good deal to occupy him 
during the next few days. Every morning the 
post brought him instructions from Mr. Breffit, 
who appeared in person to attend the funeral, 
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accompanied by one Sir James Le Breton, an 
ex-Indian judge and a brother of the late Dean’s 
wife. With this gentleman the Dean had re- 
mained on terms of amity, although—or more 
probably because—they had never met, and he 
had, therefore, at Mr. Breffit’s suggestion, been 
requested to pay the last tribute of respect that 
could be paid to his kinsman. 

Fred and he represented the family of the 
deceased between them; there was absolutely 
no one else who could have been asked to figure 
in that capacity, although the ceremony was 
attended by a large number of ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, and some distinguished literary and 
scientific men came down from London in order 
to be present at it. The majority of the visitors, 
having borne their part in a rite which was 
rather imposing than touching, hurried away; a 
few returned to luncheon at the late Dean’s 
residence, and after these had departed Mr. 
Breffit stated, not without a certain mournful 
solemnity, that it would now be his duty to read 
the will. 

From this it appeared, first of all, that the 
Master of All Saints and Sir James Le Breton 
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were nominated as executors, and that to each 
of them was bequeathed a sum of 4100 as a 
small token of regard. The valuable library of 
the testator was left to the College of St. 
Cyprian’s ; the servants took substantial lega- 
cies; then, after a pause and with something of 
a sigh, Mr. Brefit announced that a sum of 
£10,000 was to go to “my nephew Frederick 
Musgrave,” and that the residue of the estate, 
read,and personal, went to “ my daughter, Laura 
Fenttq,” whom failing, the next of kin was to 
inherit ie her place. 

Whether},as a general rule, it is amusing or 
not to be a — must of course depend upon 
what people’s ions of amusement may be; 
but if a solicitor’s duties are in the main a little 
dull, they are no doubt susceptible of occasional 
enlivenment by the power to bring about a truly 
dramatic situation, and any satisfaction that Mr. 
Breffit may have been able to derive from the 
knowledge of having thoroughly astonished his 
hearers was not denied to him. Sir James Le 
Breton, a thin, white-haired old gentleman, who 
had been rather annoyed to find thatthe was to 
be saddled with the duties of an executor, and 
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somewhat consoled on hearing that he was to 
have a hundred pounds for his trouble, started 
up, exclaiming, “God bless my _ soul!—his 
daughter, Laura Fenton! Why, I always under- 
stood that she had died long ago.” : 

Fred’s amazement was even more profound, 
since he had not until now been aware that such 
a person had ever existed. He sat with his 
mouth open and made no remark. 

“T am almost entirely without information 
upon the subject,” Mr. Breffit said. ‘‘ When 
Dean Musgrave first did us the honor to intrust 
us with the management of his affairs his daugh 
ter was already married, and the reference: 
which he has instructed me to make to her ir 
previous wills have been unimportant, and—anc 
I may say hypothetical. From other sources 
however, I have learned that about a dozen year: 
ago this lady contracted an alliance of which he: 
father disapproved, that she has not since then 
held any communication with him, and that she 
and her husband emigrated to New Zealand 
immediately after their marriage. If living, she 
is probably in New Zealand now.” 

. Sir James Le Breton rubbed his ear impa 
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tiently and said, ‘How the deuce are we to 
get -hold of the woman?” To which Mr. 
Brefit replied, “Well, I suppose we must 
advertise.” 

° The Master of All Saints, who was also pres- 
ent, but who had not opened his lips up to now, 
observed in an apologetic tone that nobody 
would quite like his daughter to run away with 
the music-master, and that one could easily 
understand how a man upon the threshold of 
death might hesitate between the conflicting 
claims of paternity and—and—and, in short, 
other claims. 

Mr. Brefht regretted that he did not possess 
the same facility of comprehension. It was not 
for him to express any opinion as to the action 
of his late client; but he was bound to say that 
in all his experience he had never met witha 
man less given to hesitation. This appeared to 
exhaust all that there was to be said about the 
matter, A short period of silence supervened, 
and shortly afterwards the conclave broke up. 
The Master of All Saints, before leaving the 
room, patted Fred on the shoulder and looked 
sympathetic, but as he could not think of any. 
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thing consolatory to say he adopted the wise 
course of saying nothing. : 

Mr. Breffit was more outspoken. Mr. Breffit 
knew Fred well, and liked him. The late Dean, 
who had been a most litigious person and had 
kept his legal advisers pretty constantly em- 
ployed, had often invited Mr. Brefit down to 
Oxford for a day or two at a time, and thus an 
acquaintanceship, which was almost a friend- 
ship, had sprung up between the lawyer and the 
young man who had always been understood to 
be his uncle’s heir. When, therefore, these two 
were left together, the former did not allow pro- 
fessional reticence to deter him from exclaiming, 
“Upon my word it’s a confounded shame! And 
so I would have told him if it would have been 
of the slightest use. But you are as well aware 
as anybody that your uncle was not the man to 
brook interference.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about it’s being a shame,” 
said Fred; “it seems to me quite right that he 
should have provided for his daughter, since he 
had a daughter. The extraordinary thing is that 
neither hemor anybody else should have breathed 
a word about her to me in all these years,” 
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The lawyer shrugged his shoulders. “In my 
opinion, and in everybody else’s opinion, she was 
virtually, if not actually, dead; and your uncle 
did not like his family affairs to be talked about. 
f might have warned you that there was just the 
possibility of a doubt about your succeeding to 
his property, but I had no reason to suppose that 
there was such a possibility, so I thought it best 
to hold my tongue with regard to matters which 
did not concern me.” 

“Tt's all quite as it should be,” Fred declared. 
“‘ Discoveries of this kind rather take one’s breath 
away ; but I certainly have no cause to complain. 
Ten thousand pounds is a good round sum.” 

“Qh, you think so, do you? You imagine that 
you will be able to live upon the interest of 
£10,000? You imagine, perhaps, that you have 
hitherto been living upon such an income?” 

“ There’s no imagination about it. My uncle 
allowed me three hundred a year.” 

“And paid the greater part of your expenses 
into the bargain.” 

“Well, he helped me out with a check from 
time to time; but if I can get five per cent. for 
my money—’” ; . 
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“ You can’t get five per cent. for your money— 
nobody can. And you have no profession worth 
speaking of. I confess I should look upon it as 
a bad business if I didn’t feel tolerably certain 
that your cousin Mrs. Fenton is no more.” 

“Why shouldn’t she be alive and well?” 

«‘ Simply because she has given no signs of life 
fortwelve years. Just consider what the position 
of affairs is. Here is a woman, married to a 
musician who certainly can be no great master of 
his craft, or he wouldn't have emigrated. She is 
the only child of a rich man—for, mind you, the 
Dean inherited from more than one relation, and 
he held house property which has greatly in- 
creased in value, I shall be very much surprised 
if his estate realizes a penny less than £200,000. 
Well now, I ask you, is it likely that a woman so 
circumstanced would have allowed all this time to 
elapse without so much as trying the effect of 
saying, ‘I beg your pardon ’?” 

- “Tt doesn’t strike me as impossible. I wonder 
whether you will succeed in unearthing her?” 

- J Rope that she is a little too far beneath the 
surface of ¢he earth for that; but of course every 
inquiry will be made, and I trust that our labors 
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may be rewarded by the discovery of her burial 
certificate.” 

“ Thanks; but it seems rather shabby to wish 
her dead, poor thing! Anyhow, I had better 
assume that she is alive.” 

“Oh, yes, you had better assume that in the 
meantime, And if I were you, I should abandon 
all thought of a literary career. Literary earn- 
ings are very precarious at best, and then you 
see, literature leads to nothing. A barrister may 
not make his fortune while he is young; but he 
has always the prospect of dropping into some 
snug berth or other by the time that he is grow- 
ing old.” 

Fred, however, did not seem disposed to listen 
to well-meant advice upon that point, 


CHAPTER IV. 
F ii. MUSGRAVE had never troubled 


himself much about the question of expen: 
diture. He had not got into debt; but possi- 
bly he might have done so if the allowance 
which his uncle had made him had not been 
supplemented by tolerably frequent presents. 
Mr. Breffit, therefore, was perhaps entitled to 
doubt whether the interest of £10,000 would 
suffice to pay for the keep of this careless young 
man. However that might be, it was evident 
that he could not afford to marry upon such an 
income; and when he realized this unquestion- 
able fact his heart grew heavy within him. He 
did not share Mr. Breffit’s confident belief that 
his cousin was dead and buried, the circumstance 
of her having remained silent for so long not 
appearing to him by any means as conclusive as 
it had appeared to the man of law. It was not 
very unnatural that she should have remained 
silent. Knowing what her father was, she must 
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have known that he would never be persuaded to 
receive her husband, and she probably had not 
cared’ to crave a pardon which at the utmost 
would be extended to herself alone. So Fred, 
asshe journeyed back toward London, had some 
serious thoughts to keep him company, not the 
least disagreeable of which was that he was now 
in honor bound to refrain from paying his ad- 
dresses to Susie Moore. A man who has some 
definite prospects may be justified in asking the 
girl who loves him to wait for better times; but 
Fred’s prospects were indefinite in the last de- 
gree, and he could not but feel that the finger of 
duty beckoned him away from Cromwell Road 
for the present. 

On the afternoon of his return he looked in at 
a club of which both he and General Moore were 
members, and it so happened that General Moore 
was the first person whom he came across in the 
smoking-room. The General, who had seen an 
obituary notice of Dean Musgrave in the papers, 
jumped up, shook his young friend by the hand, 
and endeavored to assume a proper air of afflic- 
ition. “So sorry to hear of your loss, my dear 


‘fellow! Very sudden, was it not? I’m afraid 
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you can hardly have been in time to see your 
uncle alive.” : 

“I was too late by a good many hours,” an- 
swered Fred. “I didn’t even know that he was 
ill until I got home from your house the other 
night, when I found a telegram waiting for me. 
I left by the first train in the morning, but it was 
all over. He must have died at the very time 
when our theatricals were coming to an end.” 

“ Dear, dear !—how very sad, to be sure! Al- 
though,” added the General, with a cheerfulness 
which could no longer be repressed, “he wasn't 
exactly a young man, you know.” 

“ Oh, he wasn’t a young man certainly.” 

“That's what I say. And, really when you 
come to think of it, extreme old age isn’t a 
thing to be desired; one doesn’t want to out. 
live all one’s friends and relations. You were 
poor Dean Musgrave’s only surviving relation, 
were you not?” 

“Very nearly,” answered Fred, with a slight 
smile. 

“Ah, so Tunderstood. It sounds melancholy; 
still no doubt it simplifies matters in some ways. 
I presume, then,” continued General Moore, 
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casting aside all affectation of sorrow, “that we 
aay congratulate you upon having come into a 
very handsome fortune.” 

The General turned rather red and felt a little 
ashamed of himself after he had made this in- 
terrogative remark, which, it must be confessed, 
was not in the best taste. But there were ex- 
cuses for him. He knew that when he reached 
home he would be sure to let out that he had 
met young Musgrave at the club; he knew that 
he would be questioned by his wife, and he also 
knew that she would be displeased with him if 
he should profess himself unable to answer her 
questions. Now, a wise man never gives his 
wife reason to be displeased with him if he can 
possibly help it. 

Fred hesitated for a moment, but only for a 
moment, before replying, “My uncle left me 
£10,000.” The truth would have to be told 
sooner or later, and to tell it at once seemed to 
be the most straightforward course. 

General Moore’s chin dropped and his eyes 
grew round. “Ten thousand pounds! God 
pless my soul! do you mean to say that he had 
no more than that to leave?” 
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“The lawyer tells me that he had something 
like £200,000; but the whole of it, except my 
share and a few small legacies, goes—as of course 
it ought to go—to his daughter. Until I heard 
the will read I had no idea that he had a daufh-s 
ter, but it seems that there is such a person, 
though nobody knows her exact whereabouts at 
present. She married against my uncle’s wishes 
shortly before I went to live with him, and 
apparently they have never met since. How- 
ever, he behaved generously to her at the 
last.” 

“‘ Generously !—yes ; he behaved generously to 
her, and no mistake! But I must own—how- 
ever, it’s no business of mine. And nobody 
knows where this woman is, you say?” 

“ Well, it is known she sailed for New Zealand 
after her marriage. I dare say we shall soon have 
news of her.” 

“What—what a very unpleasant surprise!” 
General Moore could not help ejaculating. “You 
take it most good-humoredly, Musgrave; but it 
must be a great blow for you; I defy any man 
not to fgel such a thing as a blow. Still,” he, 
added presently, “there's always a chance that 
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your cousin may have died in New Zealand. In 
fhat event you would inherit, I suppose.” 

“Yes; in that event everything would go to 
me, as the next of kin.” 

” “Oh, well,” returned the general, rubbing his 
hands, “ we'll hope for the best then.” 

Like Mr. Breffit, he was strongly of opinion 
that the only child of a man who possesses £4 200,- 
000 does not allow the fact of her existence to 
remain a secret for twelve years, and he said as 
much, adding, while he moved away, “Come and 
look us up when you've nothing better to do, 
Musgrave. Always glad to see you.” 

But Mrs. Moore, when this deplorable tale was 
related to her, decided that intimacy with young 
Mr. Musgrave must for the time being be dis- 
couraged. ‘Of course we can’t ask him to din- 
ner while he is in such deep mourning; and 
although one wouldn’t wish to seem unfriendly, it 
would be as well to keep him at a certain dis- 
cance until we know a little more. Oddly 
enough, somebody—lI can’t remember who—told 
me about this daughter of the old Dean’s on the 
evening of the theatricals. It is really*very un- 
fortunate! Sucha nice young fellow in every 
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way; and a fortune of £200,000 too! But for 
Susie’s sake we are bound to be careful.” . : 

The General concurred. Neither he nor his 
wife were more worldly than their neighbors ; 
but it stands to reason that when you are blessed 
with a daughter who is of an age to marry, you 
cannot allow yourself the additional luxury of 
perpetually welcoming handsome young paupers 
to your house. On the other hand, it had to be 
remembered that Fred Musgrave might not be a 
pauper, after all, and that nothing certain was 
likely to be known as to that for a considerable 
length of time; so that his case was one which 
required delicate handling. 

Taking all this into consideration, Mrs. Moore 
judged it advisable to write a very kind note to 
the young man, in which much sympathy was ex- 
pressed for him in his bereavement and no allu- 
sion was made to his uncle’s will. Ina postscript 
she added: “ I don’t know whether you care about 
seeing your friends just now, but you would 
always be pretty sure of finding us at home be- 
tween half-past five and six o'clock.” And fora 
whole wtek afterwards she took very good car¢ 
to be out at the hour named; which was a need- 
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dess precaution, since during that time Mr. Mus- 
‘grave did not avail himself of her permission. 

When at length he did call, Mrs. and Miss 
Moore happened to return from their drive while 
he was standing on the door-step, and of course 
they could do no less than ask him to come in 
and have a cup of tea. He, for his part, did not 
see how he could decline the invitation without 
rudeness; and his conscience, which had kept 
him away from South Kensington for so long, 
allowed him to accept it upon the condition that 
he should abstain from any marked attention to 
Miss Moore. Accordingly, he accompanied the 
ladies to the drawing-room, and for about a quar- 
ter of an hour enjoyed such happiness as may be 
derived from gazing at forbidden fruit. 

Susie apparently had not much to say to him; 
but perhaps that was because her step-mother did 
not give her the chance. Mrs. Moore was ex- 
tremely amiable and extremely talkative. They 
had a great many engagements and were very 
busy, she said. No doubt they would be even 
more so when they returned from the country; 
»whither they were just about to go down for a 
week. 
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“J hear of all sorts of entertainments in pros® 
pect; we ourselves shall be going to two dances 
later on, I think. So sorry we shall not see you 
at them; but of course you wont be going oug.” 

Indeed, she laid a good deal of stress upon this 
point, and recurred to it repeatedly in the course 
of her conversation, seeming to take it for granted 
that Mr Musgrave would retire from society for 
the remainder of the season. ‘She couldn’t be 
more determined to dismiss me into a life of 
seclusion if I were a widow,” Fred thought, with 
some inward amusement. 

However, her manner was as friendly as pos- 
sible; and if the impression which she conveyed 
(and desired to convey) to her visitor was that 
they were likely to have very few opportunities of 
meeting for a long time to come, she also implied 
that this was a source of sincere regret to her. 
Fred went away pretty well pleased with her and 
much pleased with himself. He considered that 
he had behaved very nicely under circumstances 
of exceptional difficulty; he had scarcely spoken 
a word to Susie, nor had he said anything of a 
nature té betray his secret. Once or twice, it 
was true, their eyes had met, but that had been 
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unavoidable. And indeed it may pe conceded 
‘that if you keep your eyes steadily fixed upon 
the face of any person for a quarter of an hour, 
you render it practically impossible for that per- 
son to avoid meeting them once or twice. Fred 
had, in fact, betraved his secret to an intelligent 
observer quite as effectually as he could have 
done through the medium of speech; and after 
he had taken his leave Mrs. Moore looked medi- 
tative and serious. 

The outcome of her meditations was that she 
remarked, “ That young man will never make his 
fortune, I'm afraid.” 

“Why not?” asked Susie. 

“He seems to me to take things far too easily. 
His uncle’s will must have been a great surprise 
and disappointment to him; yet he talks as though 
nothing were changed. He doesn’t seem to real- 
ize the immense difference that this makes in 
his life.” 

“ Grumbling wouldn’t make the difference any 
less,” observed Susie. 

“Of course not; and nobody would wish him 

'to grumble. But his friends, I shoild think, 
might wish him to show some sign that he appre. 
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ciated the necessity of carving out a career fou 
himself.” ° | 

Susie replied rather warmly that she thought 
Mr. Musgrave accepted adverse fortune quite as 
a gentleman should. He said nothing about it— 
why should he? He might intend to carve out a 
career for himself without brandishing his carving- 
knife in the face of all his acquaintances, “His 
uncle seems to have treated him very badly,” she 
added in conclusion. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Moore, in an impartial tone, 
‘‘T am not quite so sure of that. From what I 
have heard lately he can have taken no trouble 
at all to conciliate his uncle, and one can’t 
deny that a daughter has better claims than a 
nephew.” 

“But he ought to have been told that there was 
a daughter.” 

“Perhaps he would have been told if he had 
asked. I really think that it was his business to 
inform himself, instead of assuming that he must 
necessarily be the heir, whether he obeyed orders 
or not. One can’t feel very sorry for people who 
expect evtrything to be made smooth for them 
and wont lift a finger to help themselves.” 
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Mrs. Moore said this partly because she really 
meant it, and partly because she did not wish 
Fred Musgrave to become too interesting a figure 
in Susie’s sight. Having said so much, she re- 
frained from further censure. Should circumstan- 
ces, after all, place his late uncle’s fortune in his 
hands, there would be nothing in the criticisms 
which she had uttered to debar her from consent- 
ing joyfully to his union with her step-daughter, 
and she would have defeated her own object if 
she had exceeded the limits of legitimate criti- 
cism or given Susie an excuse for taking up the 
cudgels on his behalf. 

The girl showed no disposition to do so, merely 
remarking, “ He dances very well; I’m sorry it 
wont be allowable for him to go to any more 
balls this summer.” 

Possibly such bereavements as Fred had sus- 
tained should make it improper for the bereaved 
ones to show their faces in society for two or 
three months; but they are not regarded in that 
light by the general run of nephews. At all 
events, nobody will assert that the death of an 
uncle ought to prevent a healthy young man from 
seeking relaxation in cricket and racquets; and 
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Fred devoted a good deal of his leisure time to 
these games, at both of which he excelled., He 
had no lack of leisure time (for it is evident that 
if you want to produce a really good comedy, 
with some strong situations in it, you must above 
all things avoid hasty workmanship), and he was 
a member of the Marylebone and other clubs, and 
had an abundance of friends. Besides, do what 
he would, he could not help regarding the present 
period as one of transition. It was all very well 
to say that he would assume his cousin’s existence 
as proved; but there are serious difficulties in the 
way of basing your whole manner of life upon a 
mere assumption, and the more he tried to famil- 
iarize his mind with the idea of practicing at the 
bar the more he hated it. 

So far, nothing had been heard of Mrs. Fenton. 
Inquiries—so Mr. Brefit informed Fred—had 
been instituted by telegram in the principal towns 
of New Zealand, but without result; and now 
advertisements had been inserted in all the lead- 
ing colonial newspapers. “We shall have news 
of some kind before long, you may be sure,” the 
lawyer déclared. ‘People don’t disappear in 
these days even when they want to disappear, 
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much less when they have no motive for conceal- 
ing themselves.” 

Meanwhile Fred continued to obey the voice 
of conscience by seeking no occasion of encoun- 
t@éring Susie Moore; and this was all the more 
creditable to him, because rumors had reached 
his ears that Captain Claughton was forever at 
the house in Cromwell Road. 

Now it came to pass one fine morning in the 
month of May that Musgrave had an appoint- 
ment which obliged him to walk across Hyde 
Park; and when, among the crowd of ladies who 
were seated beneath the trees there, he recog- 
nized Mrs. Moore and her step-daughter, what 
could he do but stop and speak tothem? They 
had not met for such a very long time that it 
would have looked decidedly odd if he had 
walked on without addressing a word to either 
of them; and, indeed, they both appeared to be 
pleased to see him. Mrs, Moore was engaged in 
conversation with an elderly gentleman; and as 
the chair by Susie’s side was vacant, Fred 
thought there could be no great harm in his 
joccupying #€-just for a, minute or two, and asking 
her how she was enjoying her first season. 
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She was enjoying it very much, upon the 
whole, she said; and she had heard that he also 
was enjoying himself. ‘ Papa says you are play- 
ing cricket all day and every day.” 

“Well, hardly that,” answered the youfig 
man; “but Ihave been playing in rather more 
matches than usual this year. You speak as if 
I oughtn’t to have been playing. What ought I 
to have been doing!” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t presume to say. Wearing a 
wig and gown, perhaps.” 

“So I will, as soon as somebody is oblig- 
ing enough to give me a brief. In the mean 
time I go on with my literary work, such as 
it is. I really am not a loafer, Miss Moore, 
though I know you set me down as one. I 
am not half such a loafer as Claughton, for 
instance,” 

“Are you not?” asked Susie innocently. “I 
should have thought—but of course I know 
nothing about it. Only papa always says that 
Captain Claughton is a very keen soldier,” 

“Tt’s bad luck for him if he is, because he 
belongs to a corps which never sees any active 
service,” vr 
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“Well, the Life Guards were sent to Egypt, 
you know.” 

““So we are always being reminded,” answered 
Fred, whose good-humor was not proof against 
this attempt to represent his rival as a hero; 
“but there wasn’t much fighting worth speaking 
of there.” 

‘They were not to blame for that, I suppose,” 
Susie was beginning; but now Mrs. Moore 
somewhat abruptly dismissed her elderly friend 
and rose. 

‘Susie, dear,” she said, “we really must be 
making our way home. Good-by, Mr. Mus- 
grave ; do come and see us some afternoon when 
you have nothing better to do.” 

This was quite kindly said; but for all that, 
Fred walked away feeling rather sore and with 
an intuitive conviction that Mrs. Moore was not 
particularly anxious for his company. Moreover 
he was conscious of having been undeservedly 
snubbed by Susie. Was it possible that his 
changed fortunes had caused him to lose her 
favor? Or had her step-mother been setting her 
against him? . 

Both of these things were perfectly possible 
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and even, from an abstract point of view, proba. 
ble, but neither of them happened to be true: 
Had Fred been able to look into the not very 
obscure depths of the girl’s mind he would have 
discovered that, if she was displeased with him,‘ 
it was because she was a little hurt by his recent 
inexplicable neglect of her. But such tremen- 
dous powers of penetration as that are granted 
to few young men and to no lovers. 


CHAPTER V. 


HILE Fred Musgrave was holding the 

brief and discouraging interview with Miss 
Moore described in the last chapter, Mr. Brefhit 
was sitting in his office and gazing in some dis- 
may at an open telegram which lay upon the 
table before him. This message, which had just 
arrived, purported to come from “ Laura Fenton, 
Sydney, New South Wales,” and seemed to dis- 
pose pretty finally of the prospects of Laura 
Fenton’s next of kin. 

“Have seen advertisement. Am sailing for 
Europe. Mr. Fenton died three years ago.” 
Such was the substance of a communication 
which caused the worthy Mr. Breffit to use 
strong language. 

“Confound the woman!” he muttered; “ what’s 
the use of her husband being dead? He would 
have had no claim if he had survived her. Well, 
she will have to prove her identity, and that may 
not be so easy a matter as she imagines.” 
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The lawyer derived some comfort from this 
reflection, which, however, was not shared by the 
next of kin, to whom he hastened to impart what 
he called his bad news. " 

“Tam not in the least surprised,” Fred 
declared; “I never understood why you should 
jump to the conclusion that a woman of thirty or 
thereabouts must be dead. As for proving that 
she is my uncle’s daughter, that ought not to be 
difficult. There are plenty of people in Oxford 
who would be sure to remember her.” 

“Well—I’m afraid so,” sighed Mr. Breffit; 
“still the executors will very naturally and 
properly demand convincing proofs. I’m very 
sorry about it on your account.” 

But Fred was not so very sorry that uncer- 
tainty was at anend. His position, at all events, 
was now clear, and there was no longer any 
necessity for him to hesitate about visiting at 
the Moores’ house if they chose to receive him. 
The next time that he met the General he told 
him that the missing heiress had been discovered, 
which intelligence, however, had already reached 
that gefitleman through the medium of the presg. 
The late Dean of St. Cyprian’s had been a well- 
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known personage, and those journals which 
dépend.upon records of personalities for their 
circulation had not failed to comment upon his 
Somewhat startling will. Within the last few 
dayssthey had, by some means or Other, learned 
that Mrs. Fenton was alive and on her way 
home, and this new feature of a queer story had 
of course been duly furnished to their readers. 

Mrs. Moore, when she read the paragraph, 
remarked: “That settles poor Mr. Musgrave’s 
hash! It’sa pity; but we must be thankful that 
matters were checked in time.” 

“Qh, well; matters hadn't gone very far, had 
they?” said the General. 

‘T’m afraid they were upon the verge of going 
rather far,” answered his wife. “It just shows 
how careful one ought to be! Happily, there is 
no great harm done, and nothing will be easier 
than to quietly let him drop out of our visiting- 
list.” 

But General Moore, who was an honest and 
kind-hearted old gentleman, did not quite like 
this cynical suggestion. “Is there any occasion 
fortthat ?” he asked. “I would rather not turn 
my back upon the poor fellow now that he is 
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down; and, after all, how do we know that he 
ever thought of Susie or she of him? It seenis 
to me that Claughton is a good deal more 
dangerous.” t 

“T don’t think Captain Claughton can be 
called exactly dangerous,” answered Mrs. Moore 
musingly. “It appears that he has some money 
of his own, and I am told that his elder brother, 
who is unmarried, is subject to epileptic fits. Of 
course I don’t want to turn my back upon poor 
Mr. Musgrave: let him come and dine if you 
like. All I stipulate for is ‘that he shall only be 
asked on dinner-party nights.” 

Thus the General felt at liberty to be amicable 
and hearty when his young friend accosted him, 
and, after offering his condolences, did not hesi- 
tate to add: “ What are you doing next Thurs- 
day? We have one or two people coming to 
dine with us, and should be delighted to see you, 
if you're not engaged.” 

Fred gladly accepted the invitation and betook 
himself to Cromwell Road on the appointed 
evening; but the opportunity thus afforded him 
of exchanging afew words with Susie—it was 
only a few words that he was permitted to 
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agdress to her, and these were spoken in the pres- 
ence of witnesses—was productive of no great 
increase in his happiness. It occurred to him 
that he would thardly have been asked to the 
hotfse if the risk of his ensnaring Miss Moore’s 
affections had been thought worth taking into 
account, and he was hampered by a feeling that 
any such attempt would be rather dishonorable. 
Hence he had an awkward and constrained man- 
ner during the few minutes that he spent with 
her, and she certainly did not seem desirous of 
prolonging the conversation. He came to the 
conclusion—which was a sensible one enough, so 
far as it went—that he had better create some- 
thing like an assured position for himself before 
he tried to stand upon his former footing as 
regarded Susie; but this did not prevent him 
from feeling a good deal aggrieved by her present 
attitude of apparent indifference. 

However, he set to work with might and main 
upon his play, as to the conclusion of which there 
was in truth no great hurry, since he was assured 
that it could not possibly be produced that year, 
fhe comedietta which he had already written, 
and which had been tolerably successful as a 
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lever de riaeau, had now been withdrawn, and 
the profits which he had derived from it ih 
the shape of royalties had not been magnificent. 
The proprietor and manager of‘ the theater at 
which it had been performed was very civil and 
encouraging, was quite open to consider the more 
ambitious forthcoming play, and said that, should 
it prove suitable, he would be glad to make a 
more liberal arrangement with Mr. Musgrave 
than he had been able to do in the previous 
instance. Only he could not under any circum- 
stances undertake to promise that the first repre- 
sentation should take place for another six or 
nine months. That was tantamount to saying 
that Fred could not hope to obtain any return 
from it, either in the way of money or of fame, 
for at least a twelvemonth; and in a twelve- 
month there is more than enough time for a dis- 
engaged young lady to marry a Life Guardsman. 

From all this it resulted that during the month 
of June, while haymakers were busy in the 
country, and matrons and maids were busily 
making metaphorical hay in London after the 
time-honored fashion which never changes, and 
Susie Moore was dancing to her heart’s content, 
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the young men were disporting themselves and 
losingetheir money at Ascot and elsewhere, Fred 
Musgrave carried about a mournful face above 
his broad shoul€ers. Is anybody really very sorry 
when one of his acquaintances is balked of a for- 
tune? The very rich perhaps may be—for rea- 
sons which it is needless to specify, most of us 
have a difficulty in entering into the feelings of 
the very rich—but, with the possible exception of 
that small minority, men do not seem to feel 
much sympathy with such disappointments; and 
it may be noticed that there is a general disposi- 
tion to regard them as having been in some way 
or other deserved. Some of Fred’s friends said 
it was “an awful sell”’ for him, and laughed (be- 
cause, as everybody knows, there is nothing in 
the world so mirth-provoking as an awful sell); 
others thought him a very lucky beggar to have 
got ten thousand down; the unanimous verdict 
of them all was that he did not face adversity 
bravely. 

Let us hope that they would have been less 
hard upon him if they had known what the loss 
of £200,000 meant in his case. From time to 
time he met Susie Moore, but these meetings 
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were most unsatisfactory. They never lasted far 
more than a minute or two; she had the, air of 
wishing to avoid them, and her demeanor had 
become distinctly formal and chilling—far more 
so than that of her parents, who were always 
friendly and pleased to see the young man, and 
very anxious to hear whether his cousin had 
arrived yet. Relations may not be an altogether 
unmixed blessing, yet in times of trial one natu- 
rally turns to one’s own kith and kin for sympa- 
thy ; and some idea of the loneliness from which 
Fred was now suffering may be gathered from the 
fact that he had begun to look forward with 
impatience to the arrival of the highly incon- 
venient cousin, who was the sole surviving repre- 
sentative of the Musgrave family besides himself. 

That lady reached London a few days earlier 
than Mr. Breffit had calculated that she could do, 
and lost no time in calling upon him at his place 
of business in Bedford Row. The first thing 
that struck him when she had been ushered into 
his presence was that she was very pretty, and 
the next was that she was remarkably well dressed. 
Lawyers*get into the habit of noticing detailsp 
and some of them—little as one might suppose it 
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to look at them—really know the difference be- 
tweenea well-dressed and an expensively dressed 
woman. The materials of which Mrs. Fenton’s 
mourning was*composed were not costly; but 
there could be no doubt that she had good taste, 
and that she was acquainted not only with the 
prevailing fashion, but with that variety of it 
which is affected by the select few. Mr. Brefht 
had not supposed that civilization in the south- 
ern hemisphere had reached such a pitch of 
refinement, and he knew that Mrs. Fenton could 
not possibly have bought her clothes ready-made 
at any shop in London. 

While his sharp eyes were thus taking note of 
externals he was shaking hands with her, hoping 
she had had a pleasant voyage, inquiring whether 
she had found tolerably comfortable quarters in 
London, and getting her seated in the clients’ 
chair. His own chair was fixed upon a pivot. 
He gave it a half-turn, so that he sat sideways to 
the writing-table and facing his visitor. Then he 
threw one leg over the other, placed his elbows 
upon the arms of the chair, rested his chin upon 
‘bis folded hands, and said: ' 

“Well, Mrs. Fenton, I must congratulate you 
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upon your good fortune. I need hardly tell you 
that it has come as something of a surprise td 
those who knew your poor father.” 

“And to me, too,” answered Mrs. Fenton (she 
had a singularly musical voice, he noticed). 
“Sometimes I used to hope that he might per- 
haps have forgiven me; but I never thought of 
his leaving his money to me. I dare say I ought 
to have written; and yet I doubt even now 
whether he would have answered me if I had.” 

Mr. Brefit shook his head. “In all probability 
he would not. There is no harm in my telling 
you that I have drawn up more than one will for 
him, and under none of them, except the last, 
which he signed on ‘the very day of his death 
would you have received more than an insignifi- 
cant legacy.” 

Mrs. Fenton looked rather sorry for a moment, 
but a smile broke out upon her lips as she said, 
“Well, at any rate, he must have forgiven me at 
the last; and J think that in his heart he must 
always have cared a little for me, though I was 
such a bad daughter to him. He never liked to 
let peopte see what he felt.” 

Mr. Breffit shook his head once more. It was, 
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perhaps, rather cruel to deprive a daughter of 
'this pious belief in her father’s repressed love, 
but then Mr. Breffit’s sympathies were not with 
Mrs. Fenton, ih spite of her pretty face; and he 
thought she ought to be very well satisfied with 
having inherited a fortune which she had fairly 
forfeited. ‘To tell you the truth,” answered he 
bluntly, “I doubt whether the Dean’s last will 
was prompted so much by paternal affection as 
by avuncular spite. His nephew, whom he had 
always intended to be his heir, was foolish 
enough to offend him, and he was not the man 
to let any offense, however venial, go unpun- 
ished.” 

“His nephew?” repeated Mrs. Fenton, with 
raised eyebrows; “who would that be, I won- 
der?” 

“Mr, Frederick Musgrave, the only son of the 
Dean’s only brother. You will, perhaps, remem- 
ber that the Dean had a brother.” 

She made a sign of assent. ‘I have heard of 
him, but I never saw him. He wasa rich mer- 
chant. My father thought that he had lowered 
himself by engaging in trade of any kid, and so 
they were not on speaking terms.” 
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“Exactly. Well, Mr. Thomas Musgrave died, 
a bankrupt, and your father adopted the orphan, 
who was then a boy of fifteen or sixteen, and is 
now a young man of six or seven-and-twenty. 
Very unfortunately for him, he recently took it 
into his head that he had a talent for dramatic 
composition, and employed himself in writing 
plays instead of trying to obtain a practice at the 
bar, as his uncle wished him todo. The con- 
sequence is that he now finds himself with a cap- 
ital of £10,000 instead of the £200,000 which 
he had every reason to count upon.” 

“Oh, poor fellow!’ exclaimed Mrs. Fenton 
impulsively. And then, after a pause, “Is hea 
nice young man?” 

“In my humble opinion he is a very nice 
young man,” replied the lawyer, smiling. 

Mrs. Fenton looked down for a moment or two 
at the pearl-gray Suede gloves which fitted her 
little hands so perfectly. When she raised her 
eyes there was a look of appeal and doubt in 
them which might have softened the heart of 
any lawyer in Bedford Row. Her eyes were of 
that uncertain blue color which can hardly be 
called beautiful in itself, but which varies in 
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sympathy with health or emotion, and which, 
in thgse rare cases when it is seen in combina- 
tion with dark eyelashes, is certainly attractive. 
Mrs. Fenton’? eyelashes were both dark and 
long. 

“Mr. Breffit,” said she, “do you think I ought 
to take all this money from my cousin?” 

“My dear madam,” said Mr. Breffit, for he 
was a little touched, and he did not choose her 
to think that he was touched, “I am a solicitor; 
Iam not the Pope, and I have no pretensions to 
adjudicate upon matters of conscience. As a 
solicitor, however, I may say that you cannot 
help taking what is legally yours.” 

“ But I may part with what is legally mine.” 

“You can execute a deed of gift, no doubt. 
No doubt also your cousin would decline to 
accept such a gift. Still, you might try.” 

There was a rather long pause, during which 
Mrs, Fenton cast down her eyes once more, 
while the lawyer smiled a little cynically. But 
all the cynicism was shamed out of him when she 
began to speak again, because her voice trem- 
bled, and it was evident that the tears were not 
very far off. 
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“T feel as if I ought to give the money up,’ 
she exclaimed; “and yet it is hard—I suppose’ 
you can’t imagine how hard it is! My husband, 
as I dare say you know, was a music-master; and 
while he lived, his profession, which he carried 
on first in New Zealand and then at Sydney, 
brought us in just enough to keep us going; but 
he had a long and expensive illness, and when he 
died I was left very nearly destitute. Every- 
body tells me that I might have made a great 
deal of money by my voice if only it had beena 
little more powerful; but unluckily it is not a 
strong voice, and so I have had to earn what I 
could by giving lessons and sometimes singing at 
concerts. Upon the whole, I have been moder- 
ately successful; still, I have saved next to 
nothing, and always I have had before me the 
specter of a poverty-stricken old age. You may 
guess what my feelings were when I heard so 
unexpectedly that I was a rich woman, And 
now it seems that I cannot become rich without, 
in a sort of way, defrauding somebody else. 
Wont you advise me, Mr. Breffit? I don’t know 
that I shalb take your advice if you tell me that I 
ought to resign everything to my cousin, because 
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if would be so dreadful to have come all this 
way only to be disappointed at last. But—but I 
should be very glad if you could tell me that I 
am not bound #0 do so.” — 

> There was a candor and a pathos, and even a 
touch of suppressed humor, in this which fairly 
vanquished Mr. Breffit, who burst out laughing. 

“My dear young lady,” said he, “you must 
not distress yourself with such quixotic scruples. 
I don’t mind owning to you that I think Fred 
has been hardly dealt with. Still he is a young 
man and can work for himself, and he has 
%10,000. And, after all, you are your father’s 
daughter. By the way, you will have to prove 
that you are your father’s daughter.” 

He had meant to make this announcement in 
avery different tone, but now he was ready to 
give any assistance in his power to the lady 
whom, a short time before, he would have been 
only too delighted to embarrass. Probably, how- 
ever, he would not in any case have succeeded 
in embarrassing her, for she answered composedly: 

“Yes, all my friends in Sydney warned me 
gbout that. _ My case is such a peculiar one, all 
my relations, except this cousin whom I never 
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saw, being dead—and I suppose also all, or 
almost all, of those who knew me at Qxford 
when I was a girl. And indeed,” she added, 
with a smile and a sigh, “I don’t believe any of 
them would recognize me. Twelve years have 
changed me from a child into a middle-aged 
woman.” 

With her fair hair, which was arranged in 
clusters of curls over her broad, low forehead, 
with her clear complexion and her childish blue 
eyes, she looked about five-and-twenty, and Mr. 
Breffit, in an unwonted access of gallantry, felt 
impelled to say as much. 

She laughed. “I sometimes think that I do 
look ridiculously young,’ she said. “It is odd 
that I should, for I have had a great deal of 
trouble and anxiety, and I was thirty on my last 
birthday. But I have a way of looking on the 
bright side of things; perhaps that is what has 
preserved me from wrinkles so far.” 

She had brought a small hand-bag with her, 
which she now opened, taking out of it a bundle 
of papers, “I was told,” said she, “that these 
would be sufficient to establish my identity, andy 
some of the people who were kind to me at Syd- 
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ney thought I might like to show you letters 
frdbm them. MHere they are, if you will look 
through them.” 

Mr. Breffit took the documents handed to him 
and tan his eye overthem. There wasa copy of 
her marriage certificate, and there were papers 
relating to the death and burial of William Fen- 
ton at Sydney; also there were three or four 
letters in unsealed envelopes from persons of 
unquestionable position and authority in New 
South Wales. The lawyer read these letters 
quickly, mumbling out their contents half- 
aloud. The first was from the Governor of the 
colony : 

“Very happy to be able to render this small 
service to Mrs. Fenton, whose acquaintance it 
was a pleasure to me to make soon after my 
arrival here. Although ignorant of her family 
history ’—h’m, h’m—‘ that she is the widow of 
the late Mr. William Fenton, who died three 
years ago in this place—matter of fact— docu- 
mentary proof easily obtained.’ Ah, and this is 
from a bishop, I see. ‘Admirable talent, irre- 
pwachable private life, industry, and courage 


above all praise.’ Not much to the point, but 
6 
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kindly meant, no doubt. And here we have a 
judge. ‘Should have no difficulty in .proving 
her title to the estate. May mention that her 
relationship to the testator has been long known 
to: my wife and daughters, though by her wish 
not generally spoken of ’—h’m, h’m! Well, Mrs. 
Fenton, I think you were quite right to provide 
yourself with these letters.” 

“Will they do?” 

“Eh? Oh, well, they are evidence. Not, of 
course, conclusive evidence; but I imagine that 
no one is very likely to dispute your claim. Let 
me see; you would hardly recollect your uncle, 
Sir James Le Breton, who is one of your father’s 
executors. He was in India, I think, until after 
the time of your marriage.” 

“Yes, I fancy so. At all events, he never 
came to Oxford.” 

“ But you will remember the other executor— 
the Master of All Saints.” 

. “OF course I do—dear old man! And so he 
is still alive?” 

. “Yes, and I think it would be as well for you 
to see Rim.” 0 

. “T should like it of all things. Might I run 
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déwn to Oxford to-morrow, do you think? And 
would you write him a line to say that I am 
coming ?” 

Mr. Breffit replied that he would do so. 

“And then there is my cousin. Oh, dear! I 
shant like seeing him at all; it will make me feel 
so horribly ashamed of myself! Perhaps I 
might wait a few days before facing him.” 

She rose and looked as if she would like to 
say something more, but could not screw up her 
courage sufficiently to say it. Mr. Brefhit divined 
what that something was, and with graceful tact 
anticipated her. 

“No doubt,” said he, ‘‘it would be convenient 
to you to have a little ready money. If you will 
allow me to supply your wants until the neces- 
sary formalities have been gone through, I shall 
feel much honored.” 

“T have over a hundred pounds left,” answered 
Mrs. Fenton simply. “Thank you very much 
for your kindness, but I needn't trouble you yet. 
However, I confess that I was going to ask you 
whether I should have to wait long for my 
itheritance.” ; 


“Oh, we wont let you starve,” answered the 
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lawyer, laughing; “you may make your mifid 
quite easy as to that.” 

So she thanked him once more, and, after giv- 
ing him her address, took her leave. 

When she had departed Mr. Breffit stretched 
out his legs, threw himself back in his chair, and 
said aloud: 

“T know what I should do if I were Master 
Fred—TI should marry that woman.” 

After all, it was not such an impossible solu- 
tion of the difficulty, and, being a man of much 
natural kindness of heart, he rubbed his hands and 
chuckled over the idea for some minutes before 
he reverted to business. 


CHAPTER VI. 


M*< FENTON, as the discriminating reader 
may have gathered from the foregoing 
account of her interview with Mr. Breffit, was a 
woman of quick emotions and varying moods. 
The distress and compunction which she had 
manifested at one period of that interview had 
been quite genuine ; but this phase of feeling had 
soon passed away, and when she reached the 
hotel in Albemarle Street, at which she was stay- 
ing, she was in the highest of spirits. 

The establishment in question, which had been 
recommended to her by no less a person than the 
Governor of New South Wales, was as good a 
one of its kind as could be found in London; and 
although that may not be very extravagant 
praise, it certainly implies an extravagant scale 
of charges. But one of the great advantages of 
possessing a fortune of 4200,000 is that this ena- 
bles one to rise superior to such considerations 


and to pay ten shillings for a small dish of straw- 
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berries without wincing. Mrs. Fenton had 
strawberries with her luncheon, and laughed de- 
lightedly at the thought that it really would not 
very much matter if they cost‘her a sovereign 
each. The sitting-room which she occupied 
could not be called luxurious; but she knew that 
the daily price of it would be rather more than 
double the weekly rental that she had been accus- 
tomed to pay in Sydney, and this knowledge 
invested its rather shabby furniture with a halo 
of glory in her eyes. Her joy in her newly 
acquired wealth was childish and undignified, no 
doubt; but it was also very natural, and by means 
of a slight effort one may manage to sympathize 
with it. If we ourselves have never felt the anxi- 
ety, the misery, and the degradation of extreme 
poverty, we ought not to have much difficulty in 
understanding what these are. It is a humiliat- 
ing fact—but a fact it is, and, like all facts, it had 
better be acknowledged—that the poor of this 
world are despised. Let the reader imagine a 
reigning sovereign slapping him on the back, and 
then let him endeavor to picture to himself what 
his feelings would be if his music-master were ¢o 
greet him in the same kindly and familiar fashion. 
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Qne may venture respectfully to doubt whether, 
in the latter case, he would resent that liberty 
any the less if the music-master in question hap. 
spened to be a gentleman by birth. Music-mas- 
ferfand music-mistresses must order themselves 
lowly and reverently to all their betters (that is, 
to those who pay them), and for a long time Mrs. 
Fenton had been ordering herself lowly and rev. 
erently to people of whom a great many were, to 
tell the truth, as vulgar as they were rich. Per- 
haps, under all the circumstances, a little exulta- 
tion may be forgiven her. 

When she had finished her luncheon, she or- 
dered a brougham and drove to several houses in 
fashionable quarters, where she left cards and 
letters of introduction with which she had been 
provided by some of her Sydney friends; for 
although she had been poor, she was possessed of 
gifts which had won popularity for her, and in 
every one of these letters stress was laid upon the 
circumstance that she had a perfectly exquisite 
voice. In an overgrown society like that of Lon- 
don it is well that new-comers should have some 
special claim or other upon notice; though, to be 
sure, an income of £8,000 a year or thereabouts 
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might almost suffice to launch a deaf-mute. The 
remainder of the afternoon Mrs, Fenton gevoted 
to shopping, an occupation which, for the time 
being, completely satisfied her goul. Her tastes 
and her imagination were alike admirable, ‘and 
never in all her life until now had it been possible 
for her to give a free rein to both. She did not 
hurry herself; she had a good look round and 
made a careful selection; also she gave orders 
which were received with the respect to which 
their magnitude entitled them. When at length 
she reached home, pleasantly tired, she did not 
feel the want of a companion, as many people 
would havedone. Of late years her life had been 
necessarily lonely, and before her widowhood a 
great part of it had been spent with one whose 
companionship was by no means agreeable at all 
times ; now she was quite contented to curl her. 
self up in an armchair and to keep on murmuring 
luxuriously, “I am rich—I am rich—I am rich!”’ 

Nothing that appertains to this world can 
confer happiness upon any mortal for more than 
a limited time; but the mere consciousness of 
being rieh was enough to make Mrs. Fenton pe» 
fectly happy throughout that afternoon and 
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avening and to send her rejoicing to bed. For 
some reason or other, this mood did not survive 
the night. She brought a poor appetite down to 
her early breakfast the next morning, and it was 
with a rather depressed and weary air that she 
drove to the Paddington station and took her 
ticket for Oxford. When all is said and done, 
money, immense though its power appears to be, 
can only shield its possessors from a small class 
of sufferings and misfortunes. That small class, 
it is true, includes great sufferings and great mis- 
fortunes; still there are others against which 
wealth affords no protection whatever; and per- 
haps it was of these that Mrs. Fenton was think- 
ing as she sat in the railway-carriage, gazing pen- 
sively out of the window at the sunny landscape 
which she did not see. 

Not until the spire of St. Mary’s and the dome 
of the Bodleian came into view did she rouse 
herself from her abstraction; and then there was 
only time to cast an eager, searching glance at 
the beautiful old city before the train stopped 
and she had to get out upon the platform. A 
porter called a hansom for her, an& to his 
intense astonishment, received half-a-crown for 
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his trouble. Mrs. Fenton laughed at his opep 
mouth and round eyes: it was so delicious to 
feel that half-a-crown was of no more conse- 
quence to her than a penny. ¢ 

This trifling incident had the effect of raistng* 
her spirits, and she sighed no longer while she 
was being driven through the streets and past 
buildings of which the foundation-stone had not 
been laid in the days when Miss Musgrave had 
scandalized the whole place by eloping with her 
music-master. Twelve years work many trans- 
formations even in Oxford; but for a much 
longer period than that there has been no per- 
ceptible alteration in the aspect of the venerable 
college of All Saints, where Mrs. Fenton was 
presently set down. The Master was at home, 
she was informed; so she gave her card to the 
butler, who admitted her, and was shown into a 
dim, lofty library which smelt of the bindings of 
old books, and had oriel windows, looking out 
upon a shady lawn. She was not kept waiting 
long. While she was gazing at the grass and 
the trees and thinking how marvelously green 
they were, and how unlike anything in Augg 
tralia, a tall, stooping old man entered, toward 
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whom she advanced, holding out both her 
‘hands, 

“Don’t you know me?” she cried. 

“Well, well*!’’ said Dr. Drysdale, taking her 
hdhds; “and so this is my poor little Laura 
Musgrave! No, my dear, no, indeed; I don't 
think I should have known you. You are much 
changed—much changed!” 

“You are not,’ she returned; “you aren’t 
changed a bit. You don’t look a year older.” 

“Oh, I am older,” said the Master of All 
Saints, smiling; “but then I was an old man 
already when you went away, whereas you were 
a little girl, Now you are—” 

“A woman who is a long way past her prime.” 

“YT wasn't going to say that; I was going to 
say a very beautiful and fashionable-looking lady. 
At my age one is allowed to say such things.” 

He had led her to the light and was still hold- 
ing her hands, while he looked down kindly at 
her upturned face; but now she drew away from 
him, with an impatient jerk of her shoulders and 
a grimace. 

“T hate to be spoken to in that way!” she 
exclaimed. “I have learned to dress myself 
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properly; but of course I am not beautifuk 
And I am thirty.” ‘ : 

The old man broke into a low laugh. “Ah, 
Laura, Laura!” said he, “you are not so much 
changed as I thought you were, after all. You. 
never liked flattery or believed that anybody 
who paid you compliments could be sincere. 
You used to shrug your shoulders and stamp 
your foot at me just like that when I told you 
that you would some day have a voice which 
would astonish the world.” 

“Well,” she returned, “I was right and you 
were wrong. My voice has been developed as 
far as it will go, and the world hasn't been in the 
least astonished. Still, such as it is, it has kept 
me alive. Ever since my husband died I have 
supported myself by giving lessons and some- 
times singing at concerts. But for that, I dare- 
say I should have starved.” 

Dr. Drysdale looked sorry and a little ashamed. 
“Why did you never write to your father, my 
dear?” he asked presently. 

“You know it would have been useless. He 
never forgave any one.” 

“I don’t think we can be quite sure of that. 
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#\t all events, he has given convincing proof that 
‘he forgave you.” 

Mrs. Fenton shook her head. “I thought so 
at first, but Mr. Brefit undeceived me. He 
named me as his heiress because there was nobody 
else to name except my cousin, and he happened 
to be displeased with my cousin at the time. 
When I heard about this cousin and how badly 
he had been treated, I felt as if I ought to 
give up all the money to him and disappear 
again.” 

“ Oh, dear me!” exclaimed Dr. Drysdale, “that 
would be a very strong measure totake. You 
didn't say so, I hope.” 

“I believe I did say so, but that isn’t the same 
thing as doing it. Tell me about this cousin of 
mine. Is he dreadfully disappointed ?” 

Dr. Drysdale smiled. “To the best of my 
belief Fred has expressed no disappointment,” he 
answered; “I am not prepared to say that he 
hasn’t felt any. At any rate, Iam sure he would 
be the first to admit that your claim ts a stronger 
one than his, and that substantial justice has 

@been done. For my own part, I am irtclined to 
believe that a young man is better off witha 
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small fortune than with a large one; the workers 
are always the happiest men.” 

“Then you think that I shall not really be 
doing him an injury by taking tlfe money oe 
him?” she asked eagerly. 

‘“‘In the first place, my dear, you are not taking 
it from him, because it is not his and cannot be 
made his. Perhaps it would have been better if 
your father had told him that he must not count 
upon a doubtful succession, but that can’t be 
helped now. He has an income upon which he 
can very well live, and it rests with him to in- 
crease it by his own exertions. He really is not 
very much to be pitied.” 

Mrs. Fenton said no more upon the subject. 
By Dr. Drysdale’s request she lunched with him, 
and they had along and pleasant chat over by- 
gone days. 

“I hardly know whether there are any old 
friends of yours here whom you would care to 
see,” the Master said, when they had strolled out 
into the garden. “Death has been busy among 
us. My poor wife was taken from me, as I dare 
say you ltnow, nine years ago, and many othery 
have gone since. Still there are a few remain- 
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meg.” And he mentioned the names of some of 
them. , 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Fenton, “I recollect them 
»all, but they wouldn't recollect me. I was only 
"a gawky schoolgirl in those days, and ladies never 

came to our house, you know.” 

In truth, the Dean of St. Cyprian’s had re- 
garded women with supreme contempt, nor had 
he ever disguised his sentiments in their presence. 
His daughter he had looked upon as a mere 
child, and had not thought it necessary to pro- 
vide her with associates of her own sex. 

“ You were the only friend I had in Oxford,” 
Mrs. Fenton went on. ‘Do you remember how 
I used to come and sing to you sometimes, and 
how fond you were of ‘Il Segreto per esser 
felice’? I sing it still, only not in the old way.” 

They were opposite the open windows of the 
disused drawing-room. She stepped in abruptly, 
threw open the piano, seated herself before it 
and, in a singularly sweet mezzo-soprano voice, 
gave a brilliant rendering of the operatic air 
which she had mentioned, while Dr. Drysdale, 
who had followed her, kept time with head and 
hands. 
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“No, indeed!” said he, when she had finished; 
“that is not the old way. You have marvelously 
improved, my dear, and yet—” 

“And yet you like the old wy best? Well, 
then, here it is for you.” 

And now she repeated her performance in a 
very different style, altering the pitch of her 
voice a little, affecting a difficulty with the high 
notes, and stumbling from time to time over the 
accompaniment. 

The old man laughed. ‘You take me back,” 
he said, “‘you take me back. I could have fancied 
myself a dozen years younger. Well, I’m glad 
you haven't forgotten old times, Laura, though I 
hope the new times will be happier for you than 
the old.” 

He thought it his duty to give her a little 
lecture on the deceitfulness of riches and the re- 
sponsibilities which belong to those who possess 
them. He was a very simple, kind-hearted, and 
honest old man, and what he said was so true 
that nobody could resent it. Mrs. Fenton shaded 
her face with her hand while he was talking, and 
when shé looked up there were tears in her eyesa 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “I wish I werd a good 
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weman! I should like to be—I suppose every- 
body would. But it seems so easy for some 
people to be good and so difficult for others!” 

» one cried a little as she said good-by to the 
Worthy Master of All Saints, who made her 
promise to come and see him again, and she shed 
a few tears on her way down to the station; but 
when she entered the railway-carriage she shook 
her shoulders and set her lips firmly. ‘“ All this 
is sentimental nonsense,” she said aloud, “and I 
can’t afford to besentimental. I must keep what 
I have got. After all, it is a thousand times 
more valuable to me than it would be to him. 
Besides, I shouldn’t wonder if it was true that 
young men are none the better off for being rich.” 


CHAPTER VIF. 


R. BREFFIT (having previously made an 
appointment by means of an interchange of 
post-cards) called at Fred’s rooms one evening 
after office hours in order to report upon the lady 
as to whose existence he had so often professed 
himself skeptical. That she existed he could no 
longer doubt; nor, for that matter, did he appear 
to regret the circumstance quite as much as a 
consistent man should have done. 

“The fact is,” said he, “that your cousin is 
simply charming. I don’t know exactly what 
there is about her; but there is something that is 
irresistible ; you'll say so yourself when you have 
seen her. It isn’t only that she is pretty, nor 
that she is a thorough lady all over—” 

Fred interrupted this eulogium by a laugh. 
= What a rage my poor old uncle would have 
been in,” he remarked, “if he had heard you say 
that. Just imagine the audacity of calling his 
daughter a lady. <As if she could possibly Be 
anything else.” 
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»“ Well, she might have deteriorated, you know; 
girls who marry music masters and run away to 
distant colonies are not so very unlikely to deterio- 
wate. But she Hasn’t. Indeed, she has improved, 
according to the Master of All Saints, whom she 
went to see the other day, and who has written 
me an enthusiastic letter about her. He says she 
has gained immensely in appearance and manners, 
but that she doesn’t strike him as having gained 
much in the way of experience, and he is terribly 
afraid lest she should fall among evil-doers. By 
which, I take it, he means that he is afraid of 
her making another foolish marriage. Such a 
catastrophe is on the cards, no doubt; though a 
burnt child dreads the fire, and I rather suspect 
that Mrs. Fenton burnt her fingers in her first 
venture. Anyhow, her friends must try to pro- 
tect her from adventurers.” 

_ “It is pretty clear that she has made one 
staunch friend already,” Fred observed. 

Mr. Breffit looked a Jittle shamefaced. “I 
can't help it,” said he; ‘I am just as sorry for 
you as ever I was, my dear fellow, and I feel that 
# is very bad luck for you; still it isn’t the poor 
thing’s fault that she is the Dean’s daughter or 
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that he remembered that he had a daughter de® 
fore he died. And then, as I tell you,cshe is 
irresistible. Even that dry old stick Sir James 
Le Breton thawed before she had been talking. 
five minutes to him. He says she hasa look of 
her mother, which I dare say is true: she certainly 
hasn't much look of her father. NowlI'll tell you 
what I want you to do, Fred; I want you to go 
round to Albemarle Street and call upon her. I 
know you well enough to know that you don’t 
bear malice; but she doesn’t know you yet, and 
she is very much distressed in her mind about 
you. She says she can't get over the feeling that 
she has robbed you.” 

Assuredly Fred bore no malice; and even if he 
had, propriety would have compelled him to pay 
his respects to his cousin. Moreover, he was 
really anxious to see her. So, as it was only a 
little after six o’clock when Mr. Breffit left him, 
he walked over to Albemarle Street forthwith, 
and was glad to hear that Mrs. Fenton was at 
home. 

She was busily engaged in writing letters when 
he was announced; but the moment that sh 
heard his name she started up and walked quickly 
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across the room to meet him, holding out her 
hand. a Oh, Mr. Musgrave,” she exclaimed, 
‘how very kind of you tocome! All to-day I 
have been trying to screw up my courage to write 
‘you a note; but I couldn't get it as faras the 
sticking-point, and the note hasn’t been written 


yet. 
‘What were you going to say in it?” asked 


1B 


Fred, smiling. 

“Ah, that was just the trouble; I couldn't 
make up my mind what to say, and now I’m very 
glad of it, because talking is so much easier than 
writing.” 

She pushed a chair forward for him, and he 
seated himself and gazed at her, and was quite as 
much impressed by her beauty as Mr. Brefht had 
expected him to be. Nevertheless, he, for his 
part, did not find talking particularly easy. He 
could not begin by alluding to the subject which 
was necessarily uppermost in the thoughts of 
both of them; so he asked her whether she had 
_had a prosperous voyage, and whether she did 
not notice a good many changes in London and 
go forth. But she did not even take tlte trouble 
to reply to these well-meant commonplaces, which 
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she interrupted without ceremony after she had 
made a somewhat prolonged scrutiny .of the 
young man. 

“Tell me,” said she suddenly, ““ do you think, 
me a horrid wretch ?” c 

“ Of course I don’t,” he answered, laughing; 
““why on earth should I?” 

She sighed. “ Well, all I know is that I should 
be ready to murder anybody who cropped up 
from the southern hemisphere to pick my pocket 
of nearly a quarter of a million of money. But 
perhaps you are not vindictive. You don't look 
so,” 

“T don’t think I am, and besides—”’ 

“Qh, yes, 1 know. Wills can’t be set aside, 
and the testator’s only child has a natural right, 
et cetera. \ have heard all that from Mr. Breffit. 
Still the fact remains that if I had put an end to 
myself out there in Australia, as I have more than 
once been tempted to do, you would bea rich 
man to-day.” 

“What made you think of putting an end to 
yourself?” asked Fred, more impressed by this 
incidentdl admission than by the feeling of comy 
punction to which she laid claim. 
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‘Perhaps I will tell you some day, if we ever 
become friends. Is it at all possible for us to be- 
come friends?” 

“T hope so,'*answered the young man. “At 
all’events, we are relations.” 

“Yes, but I am not sure that that is any great 
help toward friendship. Say what you will 
about it, you can’t help feeling that I have 
supplanted you, and you can’t like being sup- 
planted; no human being ever did since the 
world began.” 

“T think it’s all quite right,” said Fred, “ but 
even if it were not, you have had nothing to do 
with it. My uncle left his money as he thought 
fit.” 

‘“‘T dare say men don't look at these things in the 
same way as women do. You are supposed to 
have an inborn or acquired sense of justice which 
we haven't, I believe. I should like very much 
to be your friend, Fred. May I call you Fred?” 

‘What else should you call me?”’ 

“ That's understood, then; you are to be Fred 
henceforth, and I will be Laura, if you please. I 
was going to say that I have very few*friends in 
the world, and none at all in England—and I 
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like the look of you. Do you like the look 6 
me as far as you have got?” ; 

“Very much indeed,” Fred replied. 

“Well, there wasn’t much us€ in asking the 
question, because you couldn't make any ofher 
answer. At least we can try to be friends, and 
if we don’t succeed it can’t be helped. How shall 
we begin? Are you doing anything particular 
to-night?” 

And, on hearing that Fred had no engagement, 
she resumed: “ Then why shouldn’t we go and 
dine somewhere together? There are restaurants 
in London nowadays where one can get what 
men call a good dinner, are there not? Person- 
ally I don’t know a good dinner from a bad 
one.” 

Fred mentioned a restaurant in the neighbor. 
hood which had a high reputation, and added 
that he should feel greatly honored if she would 
accept his hospitality at that establishment ; but 
to this she would not consent. 

“You may order the dinner if you like,” said 
she, “but if you want to make me happy you 
will let me pay for it. It can’t be any novelty, 
or luxury to you to pay for things, but it’s both 
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to me, and I want to avail myself of every op- 
portunjty of indulging in it before it palls.” | 

So it was agreed that Fred should give instruc- 
tions for the preparation of this banquet on his 
waf home to dress, and that he should call for 
his cousin at eight o’clock. He had not quite 
made up his mind about her when he went away, 
nor was he sure that he liked the look of her as 
much as he had professed to do. She was very 
pretty and very unconventional; but, like the 
majority of young Englishmen, he had no great 
fancy for unconventional ladies, and it seemed to 
him that some of her speeches had been marked 
by acertain lack of good taste. As she herself 
had said, there wasn't much use in asking ques- 
tions to which only one answer could be re- 
turned, 

But this slight inclination to take up a critical 
attitude was dispelled before he had been sitting 
a quarter of an hour opposite to her at the little 
round table in the restaurant. She was not in the 
least fast, or vulgar, or anxious to achieve small 
effects, he decided ; she was simply a child of na- 
jure. She disguised none of her impréssions or 
sentiments, least of all the almost infantine de- 
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light which she derived from having plenty ef 
money to spend; she said whatever chanced to 
come into her head ; and some of the things that 
came into her head were rather quaint and mada 
him laugh. She entered into conversation ®ith 
the waiter, who was a German, asking him why 
he had left his native land, whether he would have 
to go home in case of war, and whether he didn't 
think it would be a much better plan to get him- 
self naturalized as a British subject at once. 
And when he became red and resentful, as Ger- 
mans are apt to do when questioned, she said, 
in a soothing tone, “Oh, well, never mind! It 
doesn’t really matter what you are, you know, so 
long as you perform your duties and don’t upset 
the melted butter.” Whereupon she slipped 
something into his hand which, from the man’s 
face of amazement, Fred shrewdly suspected 
must have been at least half-a-sovereign. 

She devoted a good deal of her attention to 
the other occupants of the crowded room, and 
wanted to be told who they were and to what 
class of society they belonged. “You don’t 
know ! she exclaimed, rather impatiently. “ But 
why don’t you know ?—you live here. Before I 
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lad been a month in London I should be able to 
place eyery one of them for you. Look at that 
prim little grizzle-headed man with the fat wife. 
elf we were in Australia I should put him down 
as 4 government official. What is he in England, 
I wonder? Nota Member of Parliament? He 
isn't happy; he doesn’t like dining in public; it 
is his wife who has made him come here. She is 
greatly interested in us, and can't make us out at 
all. She has put up her glasses to try and dis- 
cover whether I have a wedding-ring; because 
she thinks you can’t be my husband, or you 
wouldn't be so civilto me. Now Iam going to 
make her thoroughly uncomfortable.” 

Mrs. Fenton, as she said this, fixed her eyes 
upon the lady in question with a look of dis- 
tressed commiseration, which speedily produced 
the desired effect upon the latter, who began to 
fidget about in her chair uneasily and to cast fur- 
tive glances over her shoulder. 

‘What have you done to the poor woman?” 
asked Fred. ‘“ Have you mesmerized her?” 

“No; but she thinks there is something dread- 
gully wrong with her back, and of cdurse she 
can’t see it. Now she is asking her husband. 
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He says, ‘Oh, bother! it’s all right’; and she 
says he might at least have taken the treuble to 
look before making so sure of that. They will 
come to high words presently.‘ No; they are 
going away. He says it is time to be off;‘and 
he has got a pair of opera-glasses, so I suppose 
they are going to the theater. I wish we were 
going to the theater. Is it too late?” 

Fred was afraid it was. 

“Well, perhaps we might go some other even- 
ing. What arewe to do now? Of course you 
want to smoke. Couldn't we go and sit in the 
Park? It is such a beautiful, warm evening.” 

Fred shook his head. 

“TI don’t think that would quite do,” he 
answered, smiling. 

“Then you had better come home with me. 
Would that do? Or would the hotel people think 
it odd that I should ask a young man to smoke 
in my sitting-room ?” 

“ Oh, I’m your cousin, you know.” 

“Yes; I might tell them soif they looked scan- 
dalized ; only isn’t that what the cook says when 
she is discovered giving supper to the policeman@ 
Never mind ; we'll chance it.” 
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So Fred returned to Albemarle Street with her 
willingly enough, for indeed he found her a very 
amusing companion. No sooner, however, had 
they reached théir destination than she ceased all 
of a’sudden to be amusing, and became silent and 
depressed. When he knew her better he found 
that these abrupt transitions from gayety to grav- 
ity were natural to her, and that they as often as 
not occurred without any discernible cause. 
This time, perhaps, there was a cause, in the 
shape of a careless question which he had put to 
her on their way, about her life at'Sydney. “ Oh, 
don’t speak of that!” she had exclaimed. But 
now she began to speak about it of her own ac- 
cord. 

“You want to hear something of my history,” 
she said, in a changed voice and one which 
sounded to him like that of an older woman. 
“It is quite natural that you should want to hear 
it,,and I should have had to tell you some day, 
though it isn’t a subject that I like to dwell upon. 
My husband drank himself to death; that says 
everything, doesn't it? He might have made 
money if he had been more perseverin§, for he 
was an excellent teacher and a very good theoret- 
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ical musician; but for a long time things went 
badly with us, so he Jost heart and took to drink- 
ing. For some years we were at Wellington, in 
New Zealand, and then he thought there might 
be more of an opening in New South Wale§, so 
we went to Sydney. But it was the same story 
over again there. People heard of his habits and 
wouldn’t employ him; and he was not a good- 
tempered man. His pupils complained of his 
roughness and rudeness, and so he soon lost the 
few that he had ever had. If I hadn’t been able 
to give lessons myself we shouldn't have had 
enough to eat. I worked all day and every day, 
and when I went home in the evening he used 
to— Well, he is dead now; we needn't say any 
more about that.” 

Fred gazed at her pityingly, and his heart was 
moved with indignation against the deceased 
Fenton. One does not like to hear of any woman 
being made a slave of and ill-treated by a drunken 
husband ; but of course the thought of such bru- 
tality is a little more painful as associated with 
some women than with others, “Were you— 
were yo fond of him?” he ventured to ask at 
ength. 
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*' Not latterly ; he made that quite impossible. 
I suppoge I must once have been fond of him— 
in a way; but I am not sure about it. Probably 
you can't at alP enter into the feelings of a girl 
wh@ is naturally high-spirited, but has always 
been contemptuously suppressed—a girl who has 
no friends and scarcely any associates, except 
servants—a girl who is forever vacillating be- 
tween an-exaggerated idea of her own talents 
and gifts, and so forth, and a self-distrust which 
makes her resent casual compliments as a sort of 
insult. As far as I can remember, that is the 
kind of girl that I was, and I was naturally 
delighted to find that there was one person in 
the world who really cared for me and believed 
in me. Most likely Mr. Fenton believed that 
my voice would be the means of bringing him 
a fortune even if my parentage didn’t. He was 
bitterly disappointed in my voice, and he didn't 
liye long enough to share my _ inheritance. 
Well, all that is over and done with, and I am 
not going to pretend that I regret being a widow. 
The one thing which I do regret with all my 
hgart is that I have been made rich “at your. 


expense.” 
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“You mustn't regret that any more,” satd 
Fred; “I assure you I don't regret if. We 
couldn't both of us have my uncle’s money, and 
it would have been far more unjfist to disinherié 
youthan me. After all, I believe it is rathe? an 
advantage than otherwise to a man to be obliged 
to work.” 

“Ah, that is what the Master of All Saints 
says; but perhaps both you and he only say it 
to console me.” 

She really did look rather disconsolate at the 
moment; but Fred did his best to comfort her, 
and after a time she returned the favor by com. 
forting him; for she induced him to tell her all 
about his prospects and ambitions and aspira- 
tions, and she was so kindly and sympathetic 
that before he went away shé had heard the 
whole story of his attachment to Susie Moore. 

“Tt seems to me that you have been a great 
deal too diffident,” she remarked. ‘“ How is the 
girl to know that you care for her unless you tell 
her so? If she is worth anything, she wont 
mind waiting a year or two, and if she isn’t—why, 
you willbe well rid of her.” 

“Yes,” answered Fred dubiously ;. “ that- 
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squnds like common-sense; but then you see, 
it isn’t as though she had only her own incli- 
nations to consult. She has a father and a step- 
mother.” 

“Oh, bother her father and step-mother! Let 
her snap her fingers at them.” 

“T don’t think she would do that.” 

“ Well, if she is so poor-spirited—but of course 
I can’t judge of her without having seen her. 
Perhaps you may be able to find some opportu- 
nity of introducing me to the young lady. I 
know I shant like her, though.” 

“Why not?” inquired Fred, with raised eye- 
brows. 

Mrs. Fenton laughed. ‘For a very humilia- 
ting reason,’ she replied. “ I am horribly jeal- 
ous; I always have been, and I can’t helpit. I 
have taken a great fancy to you—which I dare 
say you will think rather precipitate of me; but 
I cant help that either. Ilike people very much, 
or I dislike them very much; it’s my nature. 
Well, you know, no wife can endure a woman who 
likes her husband very much; and so when you 
matry, we shall cease to be friends: that’s why 


I wish Miss Susie Moore was—in heaven. All 
8 
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the same, I wont try to poison her if we ever 
meet, and what’s more, I'll give you an honest 
opinion about her. I am a good deal more capa- 
ble of forming one than you ares; so that it may 
be worth something to you.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


RED MUSGRAVE was a young man whose 
F affections were easily won. He was by 
nature something of an optimist; he was not 
particularly fastidious; he had broad sympathies 
and entertained a favorable opinion of the human 
race as a whole. When people were kind to him 
he did not—as most of us, unhappily, so soon 
learn to do—ask himself what motive they had 
for being kind, but took it for granted that they 
liked him for his own sake (which, to be sure, 
was generally the truth), and felt this to be an 
excellent reason for liking them in return. His 
cousin, therefore, obtained without difficulty the 
friendship which she had declared that she cov- 
eted. Fred called every morning to inquire 
whether he could be of any use to her, and her 
reply always was that he could sit down and talk 
to her, if he wasn't in a hurry. 

* You must go away the moment that you are 


tired of me,” she would add; “ we should lose all 
115 
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the advantage of being first cousins unless we 
could dispense with ceremony.” 

However, he was seldom in any hurry to go 
away, and it was generally she who had to dés- 
miss him at lengtn; for she had a good many en- 
gagements of one kind and another. The letters 
which she had brought with her from Sydney 
had borne immediate fruit, and much civility 
had been shown her by those to whom they 
were addressed. 

“You can’t think,” she said, “what a funny 
sensation it is to be spoken to as an equal after 
one has been either patronized or trampled 
under foot all one’s days. SometimesI have to 
pinch myself to make sure that there is no mis- 
take about it and that I am not the victim of a 
wildly improbable dream. These great ladies—I 
suppose Lady Clamborough must be a great 
lady? She is a viscountess and she lives in Bel- 
grave Square: that makes her a great lady, 
doesn't it?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Fred. “Yes; I 
dare say it does.” 

«“ Anyhow you must allow me the satisfactfon 
of calling her great, because she is certainly the 
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’ggest person on my little list. Iwas going to 
ay that these ladies really behave as though I 
vere one of themselves.” 

{i Well, so youtare. You are as good as any of 
themeby birth, I imagine.” 

She made a gesture of dissent. ‘I shall never 
be able to feel that. I have been crawling about 
in a lower sphere for too long. Still, as I am a 
pretty good mimic, I daresay that with a little 
more practice I shall be able to pass muster as 
one of them. This is Lady Clamborough.” 

She rose and crossed the room with short, 
tripping steps, screwing up her eyes and mur- 
muring, “ Who isit? Oh, Mrs. Fenton—how do 
you do, Mrs. Fenton? I couldn’t make out who 
you were. I am so wretchedly short-sighted, and 
I can't think what the deuce I’ve done with my 
eye-glasses,” 

“Does Lady Clamborough say ‘what the 
deuce’?”’ asked Fred, laughing. 

“She said it twice yesterday. There were 
several gentlemen in the room, and she was care- 
ful to inform them that she had eaten an apricot 
tagt at luncheon and had a horrible painein her 
stomach in consequence. She is fond of plain 
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language, as I notice that they all are. Why, I 
haven't quite made out yet, but I fancy it must 
be to mark the difference which exists between 
them and the middle classes, ‘who are always 
afraid of being vulgar. Viscountesses of curse 
can’t be vulgar, so they may say what they 
please.” 

One morning she announced to him with some 
pride, that she was a social success. ‘“ There’s 
no doubt about it; I have met with acceptation. 
Last night I dined at Lady Clamborough’s, and 
met the best of good company. After dinner I 
was begged to sing. At first Ithought of declin- 
ing, because, you see, the days are past when I 
used to be invited to Government House in 
acknowledgment of the fact that I had a voice, 
and when it would have been almost dishonest of 
me to refuse to raise it. But I said to myself, 
‘Don’t you be too uppish, my dear, After all, 
what are you, with your paltry eight or nine 
thousand a year, among these high mag- 
nificences? You must amuse them, or they 
wont take any more notice of you.’ SoI gave 
them asong or two, and I must say that a mere 
easily pleased audience I have never been blessed 
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with. When I had finished, they literally rushed 
at me ip a compact mass, and fought over me. 
I am now going to dine with every one of 
them.” . 

‘You must have a wonderful voice,” said 
Fred. » 

“It would be natural to suppose so, but in 
reality I am scarcely a third-rate performer. 
The voice—what there is of it—is good, and as 
an amateur I dare say I could hold my own with 
any other lady in London; but that isn’t saying 
much. My voice has never brought me any 
money worth speaking of, and so I have always 
felt more ashamed than proud of it; but now I 
begin to see that it may be of use asa passport 
to the society of the great.” 

“Do you think the society of the great such 
an immense boon?” 

She made a slight grimace. ‘‘ Perhaps not ex- 
actly that; still I like it. It-is altogether new 
to me, you see, and it gives me a kind of pleasure 
that Ican’t quite describe, to shake hands with 
duchesses. Is that very snobbish, I wonder? 
@nyhow,” she added, after a moment of cons 
sideration, “I don’t care whether my /riends 
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have coronets or not, and you are my only réal 
friend, Fred.” ; 

He was very willing to be so described, and 
when he next met Mr. Breffit, We spoke of his 
cousin with a warmth of appreciation wKich 
delighted that benevolent schemer. There are 
people who object to the marriage of first 
cousins, and bring forward reasons for their ob- 
jection which sound plausible; but is it possible 
to imagine any project or arrangement against 
which no objection can be urged? In this im- 
perfect world the best wecan do is to weigh 
the pros against the cons, and the weight of 
£200,000 must be admitted to be very great. 

“Leave ‘em alone and they’ll come home,” 
said Mr. Breffit jocularly to Sir James Le 
Breton, who shrugged his shoulders, and replied 
that he asked nothing better. He was not, he 
thanked Heaven, Mrs. Fenton’s trustee, nor was 
he her guardian. By all means, therefore, let 
her taarry her cousin if she wished to do so, 
though, for his own part, he should have thought 
that to retain undisputed control over her for- 
tune woald have been a wiser course. © 

But Fred's heart, as we know, was no longer 
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hts own; and his cousin, instead of wanting to 
marry lym, showed every disposition to promote 
his marriaga.with somebody else. At least, she 
guoyed him up with encouraging speeches and 
listened very patiently to the rather monotonous 
repetition of his hopes and fears. More than 
that it was not in her power to do, since she was 
as yet unacquainted with the object of his adora- 
tion. She was extremely anxious to be intro- 
duced to the Moores, and he professed himself 
equally anxious to effect the introduction, but 
these things are not very easily managed with- 
out the aid of chance, and as the season was now 
on the wane, it was more than likely that Susie 
might leave London before Mrs. Fenton had 
found any opportunity of expressing an honest 
opinion about her. 

Chance, nevertheless, did bring about the de- 
sired meeting one evening, when, at her request, 
Fred had taken his cousin to the theater. Mrs. 
Fenton enjoyed the play just as she enjoyed 
everything else; that is to say, after a most 
hearty and unaffected fashion. She deeply re- 
gretted that Fred’s little comedy had been with- 
drawn from the boards, but could not agree with 
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him that, since that was so, there was no partic@- 
lar necessity for their witnessing the farce which 
had replaced it. “ Anybody who offers to take 
me to the theater must make up*his mind thag 
he isin fora night of it,” said she. “Good or 
bad, dull or funny, I want to see it all.” 
Consequently they had been for some time in 
their places before a party of four persons 
arrived to take possession of the four vacant 
stalls in front of them. First came rubicund 
General Moore, beaming upon surrounding men 
and things, as usual; then came his handsome 
wife, and then Susie; the beauty of the proces- 
sion being somewhat marred in the eyes of one 
spectator by the inevitable Claughton, who 
brought upthe rear. All of them nodded and 
smiled to Fred, and all of them, except Claugh. 
ton, cast inquisitive glances at his companion. 
Mrs, Moore, as soon as she was seated, turned 
round and entered into conversation; so that 
there was no difficulty about making his cousin 
known to her, He performed the ceremony 
with some inward trepidation, because he knew 
that laddes who have already a large acquaint, 
ance do not always like it to be increased with. 
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@ut their permission; but his alarm was ground. 
less, for nothing could have exceeded the ami- 
ability wQ) which Mrs. Moore accosted the 
stranger. 

«So very glad to meet you, Mrs. Fenton,” 
said she. “I have heard about you from Lady 
Clamborough, who declares that you have the 
most wonderful voice in the world.” 

Mrs. Fenton smiled. She did not seem to 
think such a ridiculous statement worth protest- 
ing against, and only remarked that she was 
rather fond of music. 

A brief dialogue followed, in the course of 
which she amused Fred by making it quite plain 
that she did not intend to be patronized. He 
had before this had occasion to admire her skill 
in the art of imitation ; he now saw how cleverly 
she could avail herself of that talent when it 
suited her todo so. It was evident that she had 
taken Mrs. Moore’s measure at a glance, and in 
talking to her she adopted the style and manner 
of conversation of a modern fine lady with such 
absolute exactitude that nobody, meeting her for 
dhe first time, would have felt the slightest doubt 
about her being what she affected to be. She 
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had the whole correct vocabulary at her finger’s 
ends; she was perfectly at her ease; she even 
made some passing allusions to sgeial events 
which were supposed to be knowh only to the 
initiated few; in short, she surprised and #n- 
pressed Mrs. Moore so much that the latter lady, 
who had begun by being gracious and a trifle 
condescending, very soon changed her note and 
became almost humble. 

. Seeing that his cousin was so very well able to 
take care of herself, Fred felt at liberty to turn 
his attention to Susie, who was seated directly in 
front of him, and over whose shoulder he ven- 
tured to breathe some commonplace observa- 
tions. But Susie did not get much beyond mon. 
osyllables in her replies, nor did she turn her 
head to look at him. Apparently she preferred 
t0 communicate any ideas that came into her 
mind to her neighbor Captain Claughton, while 
he, for his part, was at no pains to conceal the 
fact that Mr. Musgrave was a boreto him. He 
talked to Miss Moore in a whisper (which was 
really very bad manners), and whén Fred spoke, 
he pulledehis moustache and sighed and looked, 
away with an air of patient resignation. 
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° “T didn’t come to a hot theater in the month of 
July ta be annoyed in this way,” was the remon- 
strance which his face expressed, but which he 
politely refrained from uttering. 

"When the curtain rose, all interchange of 
amenities between the two rows of stalls ceased 
perforce, and Fred did not care to profit by 
any subsequent opportunity of renewing them. 
Good-humored though he was, he left the theater 
very cross indeed, and as he drove away he said 
to his cousin, “I'll tell you what it is, Laura, I’m 
beginning to think that I’ve been an utter fool.” 

“That is not impossible,” she returned, with a 
slight laugh, “but what makes you say so?”’ 

“TI mean I have been a fool to imagine that 
that girl ever had the smallest liking for me. If 
she cares for anybody, it is for Claughton. She 
must have cared for him all along, I suppose, 
only I was too stupid to see it.” 

Mrs. Fenton’s slim fingers were stretched out 
in the darkness and met Fred’s great strong hand, 
which lay upon the seat beside her and which did 
not respond to her pressure. ‘“ Poor boy!’ she 
exclaimed commiseratingly. : 

“TI shall be twenty-eight next birthday, con- 
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sequently I am not exactly a boy,” said Fred, 
whose nerves were much irritated. Zs 

“No, but you are old enough nsf to mind 
being called so, and in character you are quite a 
boy still. Ilike you all the better forit. Idoh’t 
know whether Miss Moore likes you or not; it 
was impossible to judge from what I saw this 
evening, but I’m afraid she doesn’t like the notion 
of being a poor man’s wife.” 

This was the very thought which Fred had 
been trying, with more or less success, to keep 
out of his mind all through the evening. It was 
certain that Susie’s demeanor toward him had 
undergone a marked change, and it was no less 
certain that that change had first become per- 
ceptible simultaneously with the change in his 
fortunes. Still one does not always enjoy hear- 
ing one’s secret thoughts put into words by 
other people, so he answered, “ You don’t know 
much about her, Laura; she isn’t in the least 
what you suppose. Upon the face of it there’s 
nothing improbable in her having fallen in love 
with Claughton.” 

“Nothing at all,” agreed Mrs. Fenton, rather 
provokingly. 
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46 Then why do you hint that she would throw 
over.a man whom she cared for if he weren’t 
rich?” 

e “Only because it struck me that she was rather 
emphatic in the way that she turned her back 
upon you. One can turn one’s back upon a man 
without being emphatic about it. However, I 
may be quite wrong, and I hope] am. At any 
rate, you mustn't get angry with me for saying 
what I think, Fred, for you will make me miser- 
able if you do. I haven't been able to say just 
what I thought to anybody for I don’t know how 
many years. When one’s daily bread depends 
upon one’s civility, civil one must be, and honesty 
must go to the wall; but with you I want to be 
myself—if you will let me.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Laura,” said the young 
man, who was already ashamed of his petulance. 
“YT know quite well that you wouldn’t willingly 
say anything to hurt my feelings, and I would 
much rather that you were honest with me than 
civil, All the same, you don’t quite understand 
Susie yet; how should you?” 

‘of Well,” answered his cousin, laughing, “I 
dare say I shall have an opportunity of studying 
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her more closely before long, because it is obVi- 
ous that Mrs. Moore means to cultivate me. By 
the way, I hope you noticed myrvehavior to 
Mrs. Moore. Was it a good piece of acting?”’, 

“Tt was excellent; it couldn’t have been better. 
Only I don’t know why—” 

“Oh yes, you do; you know why perfectly 
well. I might have been the humble ex-music- 
mistress, and then, perhaps, she would have asked 
me to come in some evening and amuse the peo- 
ple who had dined with her, but I have played 
that véle foravery long time now, and lama 
little tired of it. I don’t want to amuse Mrs. 
Moore’s friends; I want to be amused by them; 
so, as I have been associating with peacocks lately 
and have picked up some of their stray feathers, 
I thought I would dazzle her with them. And 
dazzled she was. You will see that she will call 
upon me at once—in fact, she asked for my 
address—and very soon after that I shall be in- 
vited to dinner.” 

This prediction was promptly fulfilled, for on 
the very next day Mrs, Moore left cards in Albes 
marle Street, and before the end of the week her 
new acquaintance received a friendly little note, 
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im which she was begged to excuse so short an 
invitation and to “dine with us quite quietly on 
Tuesday next, We are only expecting a very 
few people, of Whom I hope your cousin will be 
ones and we shall be delighted if you are able to 
join our small party, for, as we are soon leaving 
London, I am afraid this will be our last chance 
of seeing you both for the present.” 

Mrs. Fenton proved the sincerity of the interest 
which she took in her cousin by throwing over 
one of Lady Clamborough’s most influential 
friends in order to accept this invitation. “If I 
can do nothing else for you,” she remarked, “I 
can at least insure you a fair field by drawing off 
Captain Claughton—and I will.” 

Fred was rather amused by her self-confidence. 
“Do you think that will be such a very easy 
thing to accomplish?” he asked. 

“The easiest thing in the world. You don't 
half know me yet, my dear Fred. It has been a 
matter of sheer necessity for me to acquire the 
art of making myself agreeable, and I will make 
so bold as to say that I am not a bad hand at it, 
eqpecially as regards the male sex. At Sydney I 


was considered quite attractive.” 
9 
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“That does not surprise me,” said Fred. 

“Thank you; but you have no idea as yet how 
attractive I can be when I like. Nga‘ had they; 
it wouldn't have been safe. It was most impgr- 
tant that I should keep upon good terms with the 
women there, so I had to be very cautious in my 
dealings with their husbands and brothers. After 
all, I don’t feel particularly proud because I can 
lead men by the nose: it is a trick which any fool 
can learn so long as she doesn’t happen to be 
downright hideous. All you have to do is to per- 
suade them to talk about themselves, and Heaven 
knows that that requires no great persuasion.” 

“Hm ! it strikes me that you have pursued that 
system with marked success in the case of one 
humble individual whom I know,” observed 
Fred. 

“No; I have always been myself with you. 
Perhaps that is why my success hasn’t been very 
marked so far. You wont stand any criticisms 
upon Miss Moore from me.” 

“T only think that you are not well acquainted 
enough with her yet to be able to criticise her 
fairly.’” e 

“T shall be better acquainted with her soon, 
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but I doubt whether I shall dare to say what I 
think abowé her unless it is flattering.” 

“You i ia unfriendly if you don’t say 
witat you think,” Fred declared. ‘“ lam not such 
an ass as to expect everybody to fall in love with 
her; only I dare say you'll allow me to keep my 
own opinion, even if it should differ from yours.” 


’ 


“I must allow you,” answered Mrs. Fenton, 
laughing. ‘I wouldn't if I could help it, because 
it stands to reason that my opinion must be the 
less prejudiced of the two and therefore the more 


valuable.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


RED escorted his cousin to Cromwell Road 
F on the evening of Mrs. Moore's little dinner- 
party. They were rather late, and the remainder 
of the company, which consisted only of some 
half-dozen persons, had already assembled when 
they arrived. Captain Claughton was conspi- 
cuous by his absence, which was a relief to Fred 
for more reasons than one. In the first place he 
naturally did not wish to be interfered with by 
his rival, and in the second, he was not particu- 

‘larly anxious to be delivered from him through 
the benevolent intervention of Mrs. Fenton. 
Charming though his cousin was, he sometimes 
thought that she was just a shade wanting in 
refinement. Possibly no man altogether likes to 
hear a woman boast of her proficiency in the art 
of flirtation. 

The young man was received with much cor- 
dialitf by his host and hostess. 

“So glad you were able to come!” the latter 
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said. ‘We really seem to have seen nothing of 
you for ages.’ 
“ How very pretty your cousin is! And so—so 
niee altogether. Well, I think we are all here 
now. Captain Claughton couldn’t come; I dare- 


And then, in a lowered voice, 


say you have heard of his loss.” 

Fred shook his head. “I don’t often see 
Claughton. What has he lost? His watch, or 
his heart, or any other valuable of that kind ?”’ 

Mrs. Moore laughed a little. ‘No, only his 
elder brother. At least, I didn’t mean to say 
‘only,’ but it zs his elder brother. Well, itseems 
that the poor man was subject to the most dread- 
ful fits, so one can only regard it as a happy re- 
lease. Captain Claughton has gone down to 
attend the funeral, I believe. Of course this will 
make a very great difference in his prospects, but 
we all hope he wont retire just yet. It seems 
such a pity fora man of his age to give up his 
profession, doesn’t it?” 

Fred Musgrave’s perceptions were not abnor- 
mally acute, but he could hardly help appreciat- 
ing the significance of these confidential remarks. 
TRey meant, of course, ‘You are not to suppose, 
young man, that you have been asked here to- 
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night for any other reason than that we are kind 
people and unwilling to show the cold, shoulder 
to those who have fallen into advérsity. Ten 
thousand pounds, however, will not doat all, agd 
it may save you disappointment to be told at 
once that we take a parental interest in Captain 
Claughton, who is now heir to more acres than 
you have sovereigns.” 

All this Fred quite understood, and he even 
thought that Mrs. Moore was somewhat need- 
lessly explicit. Whether Susie was of one mind 
with her step-mother remained to be seen. 
After glancing round the room and drawing up a 
hasty’ mental scale of precedence, he thought it 
highly probable that he would be asked to take 
Miss Moore to the dining-room, but this antici- 
pation was not fulfilled, he being told off to a 
sprightly, middle-aged lady, while Miss Moore 
walked downstairs alone. She took the place on 
his left hand at the dinner-table, though, and as 
soon as the sprightly one would let him, he 
endeavored to enter into conversation with her. 
She answered him very much as she had done at 
the théater: she was just polite, and that vas 
all, It was in vain that he attempted to interest 
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her in matters which she had formerly seemed 
to find interesting ; in vain he told her about the 
play upon which he had been at work, and which 
he hoped would prove the first rung of the 
ladder which was to lead him to fortune and 
renown; it was evident that she did not care to 
hear about that play; and what was equally 
evident and still more ominous was that she was 
absent-minded and out of spirits. Well, if she 
couldn't dispense with Claughton for one even- 
ing without looking so dismal about it, there 
was no more to be said. After a time Fred said 
no more, and his silence was noted with some 
irritation by his hostess. One doesn’t ask people 
to dinner simply in order to feed them. 

But if Mrs. Moore was not best pleased with 
this taciturn guest, she had no such reason to 
complain of his cousin, whose loquacity left 
nothing to be desired. Mrs. Fenton made a 
speedy conquest of the General, to whom she 
communicated her impressions of London society 
with a mixture of artlessness and shrewdness 
which kept him bubbling over with laughter 
feom soup to dessert ; moreover, she managed to 
draw everybody within earshot into a discussion 
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in which she took the principal part. There afe 
a great many people who can accomplish that 
much, and some who accomplish it rather more 
often than could be wished; but it is only .a 
genuine conversational artist who can do all*the 
work and at the same time persuade others that 
they are taking their full share of it. Mrs. 
Fenton proved herself a true conversational 
artist that evening, and when she quitted the 
room with the other ladies, she left behind her 
four or five men who felt that, for once, they 
had been really brilliant. This made them very 
happy, because, unfortunately, it is so seldom 
that one meets with women who instantly see 
the point of one’s little ironies and jocosities. 
It also caused them to entertain the highest 
possible opinion of Mrs. Fenton. 

But it is one thing to captivate men (for we 
are a simple, unsuspicious folk for the most part), 
and quite another to ingratiate yourself with 
members of your own sex. Mrs. Fenton, as has 
been said, had hitherto been tolerably successful 
in this more difficult undertaking: but when she 
tried to be kind to Susie Moore she met witha 
check. Susie, for reasons best known to herself, 
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did not choose to respond to the other lady’s 
advances. She was distant; she was reserved; 
she was even, if the truth must be told, a little 
sylky. When Mrs. Fenton began to talk about 
Fred and praised him up to the skies, she main- 
tained a chilling silence. All she would say was, 
that she had always understood that Mr. Mus- 
grave was very fascinating, but that she herself 
did not know him particularly well. 

Mrs. Fenton raised her eyebrows. ‘“ Dear 
me!” said she. ‘I fancied from what he told 
me that you were a great friend of his.” 

“T don’t think he can have told you that,” 
answered Susie, flushing slightly. “For a few 
weeks we saw a good deal of him, because we 
were getting up some theatricals then and he 
used to come here to rehearse; but since that 
we have scarcely met at all. Perhaps, though, 
he didn’t tell you so; perhaps you only fan- 
cied it.” 

“Oh, I wont swear that he actually told me 
so,” returned Mrs. Fenton, laughing; “but I 
certainly had that impression. I’m sorry you 
don’t like him; because I like him immensely. 
I don’t think I ever met any one more unaffected 
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and honest and good. He ought to hate mé,” 
she added presently, “for it is entirely owing to 
me that he is comparatively poor now, whereas 
he might have been rich. But he doesn’t. Qn 
the contrary, he has been kindness itself to*me 
from the very first. He couldn't have been 
more attentive or more charming if I had been 
his own sister, instead of a highly inconvenient 
cousin.” 

Susie replied shortly that she was glad to hear 
it, and with that the colloquy ended; for now 
the gentlemen had come upstairs, and Mrs. 
Moore sailed across the room to ask whether 
Mrs. Fenton would do them all a very, very 
great favor, and sing something to them. 

Mrs. Fenton complied at once. She had 
brought no music with her, she said, and she was 
not much accustomed to playing her own accom- 
paniments, but she would do her best, and if she 
broke down they must excuse her. 

So she moved towards the piano, drawing off 
her gloves, and stopping on her way to address a 
few laughing words to the men, who had assembled 
in a group, as men are apt to do after dinner 
until they receive the expected signals from the 
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offing which cause them to disperse. “Stick to 
me,” she whispered, “support me! I’m going 
to sing, and words can’t express how nervous I 
am. Nothing terrifies me so muchas these draw- 
ingaroom performances.” 

Some members of this contingent, accordingly, 
formed themselves into a semicircle in the neigh- 
borhood of the piano at which Mrs. Fenton seated 
herself ; and, after bestowing a smile and a little 
grimace upon them over her shoulder, she struck 
the keys. Nervous she may have been; for, as 
everybody knows, the most experienced and ac- 
complished artists are not always exempt from that 
form of suffering; but her nervousness was not 
apparent, nor had she the slightest occasion for 
feeling any. Her voice was not quite a contralto, 
although most people would probably have de- 
scribed it as such; it had a curious sort of occa- 
sional break in it, which, however, did not give 
the effect of a dissonance ; and it was one of that 
rather rare quality which exercises a direct physi- 
cal influence upon listeners. Her late husband 
had been in the habit of telling her that she had 
@ voice like a fiddle, and he did not mean to be 
complimentary when he said so, But then Mr, 
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Fenton had expected certain definite results 
which were quite unattainable from the voice in 
question: others, not having the same reason for 
being exacting, were more flattering, and as for 
Mrs. Moore’s guests, they were fairly carried 
away by her. First she sang them two quaint, 
plaintive Swedish ballads, and then, as they joined 
in entreating her to go on, she gave them Schu- 
bert’s “ Adieu,” which they liked even better, be- 
cause they had all heard it before. It may be 
doubted, nevertheless, whether they had ever 
heard it sung quite in that way before. 

Fred, who had separated himself from the clus. 
ter of men near the piano and had taken a vacant 
chair beside Susie, was not the least enthusiastic 
of her admirers. “Isn't she wonderful!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes, she has an extraordinary voice,” an- 
swered Susie, who had the air of paying this trib- 
ute of praise a little grudgingly, “and she seems 
to be very clever in managing it. I should think 
she was very clever in every way.” 

“Oh, I don’t know; she is very original—very 
natural. *In some ways she is almost a child. 8 
think you would like her,” , 
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*It so happened that Susie had formed a very 
strong contrary opinion, She did not, however, 
give utterance to it, but merely observed, “ You, 
at all events, seem to like her very much.” 

“I’m delighted with her; so is everybody else, 
even old Breffit, the lawyer, who can’t be called 
impulsive, and who has been wishing her dead 
for the last three or four months. Old Breffit 
has always been rather an ally of mine, so he 
wasn't half pleased when he heard that she was 
to have her father’s money. He has come round 
now, though. He doesn’t exactly say so, but I 
believe he thinks that such a daughter as Laura 
deserves any fortune.” 

“I suppose,’ remarked Susie slowly, “that 
there is nothing very unnatural in a father’s leav- 
ing his money to his daughter.” 

“Of course not. If there was anything unnat- 
ural in the business it was his never taking any 
notice of her or even mentioning her name for 
twelve years. I must confess that I think he 
ought to have told me he had a daughter.” 

“Yes, it is unfortunate for you. Still, your 
@ase isn’t altogether hopeless, perhaps.’* 

“Tdidn’t mean to make any complaint,” an- 
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swered Fred, rather curtly. He was puzzled and 
provoked by the girl’s way of speaking to him, 
which he did not see that he had done anything 
to deserve. It was not like her (at all events, ¢ 
was not like what he had imagined her) to treat 
him so disdainfully because he had ceased to be 
a matrimonial prize, and yet he could conceive of 
no other reason for the change in her demeanor. 

After a few moments she said, “ Your cousin is 
a good deal older than you are, isn’t she?” 

“I suppose she must be a year or two older, 
but she certainly doesn’t look it. I shouldn’t 
have set her downasa day more than five-and- 
twenty.” 

“I should have put her at over thirty; but 
then I don't admire her so much as you evi- 
dently do.” 

“Well, we had better not talk any more 
about her,” said Fred with a shade of impatience, 
“for it doesn't seem to be a subject upon which 
we are likely toagree. Let us try to find one 
that will please you better—Claughton and’ his 
good luck, for instance.” 

“It is always pleasant to think about Captaimw 
Claughton, because he himself is always pleas- 
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ant,” returned Susie, rather defiantly. “I don’t 
quite understand what you mean by his good 
luck, though.” 

“Why, his brother’s death, of course. Isn’t it 
the best of good luck to be promoted from 
younger son to heir-apparent ?” 

Susie looked her neighbor full in the face, 
which she had not done before. “ Do you know, 
Mr. Musgrave,” said she, “I think you have 
become very ill-natured all of a sudden.” 

Now that was precisely what he had been 
thinking about her; but a woman may say things 
which it is not permissible for a man to say, so 
he bit his lips and held his tongue. 

“Everybody,” the girl continued, “does not 
think money the one important thing in the 
world.” 

It is not surprising that Fred should have 
been greatly incensed by the outrageous injus- 
tice of this speech. If Susie loved Captain 
Claughton, no reasonable being could be angry 
with her on that account; if, without exactly 
loving Captain Claughton, she was going to 
merry him because her people wished *it, and 
because she herself appreciated the advantages 
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of ease, that also was a course of action which, 
by stretching a point, one might perhaps bring 
one’s-self to pardon. But hypocrisy was not 
pardonable. It was really a little too much that 
she should attempt to disguise her own faNings 
by boldly accusing others of them, and noth- 
ing but the intervention of Mrs. Moore, who 
thought that her step-daughter had been talking 
to Mr. Musgrave quite long enough, saved Susie 
from a rebuke of the most outspoken and uncom- 
promising kind. 

Fred's first remark, after he had seated him- 
self in his cousin’s brougham and was being 
driven eastwards, was, “ Well, that’s all over!”’ 

Mrs. Fenton did not affect to misunderstand 
him. “I am sorry,” she answered, “and yet I 
am glad. Do you think me very unfeeling for 
saying that Iam glad?” 

_ “T don’t understand why you should be glad.” 

“Don’t you? Suppose you were as fond of 
me as I am of you—is your imagination equal to 
that effort ?”’ 

“T think so,” answered Fred, with a rather woe- 
begoneelaugh. 2 

“Spur it alittle further, then, and suppose 
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that I have fallen in love with a man who likes 
me pretty well, but likes my money still better. 
Suppose that I have suddenly been deprived of 
my money, and that my lover has hastened to 
beatea prudent retreat. You would be sorry for 
me, I hope; but wouldn’t you also be rather glad 
for my sake that things had so fallen out?” 

Fred sighed. He was not more fond than the 
rest of us of facing disagreeable facts; but there 
are circumstances under which facts must needs 
be faced, and after the conversation which he 
had with Susie he could not pretend to think 
that his cousin had misjudged her. ‘‘You may be 
right to rejoice, but I dare say you'll excuse me if 
I don't join in your rejoicing, ” he observed pres- 
sently. ‘‘ Somehow or other it’s no great consola- 
tion to me to know that what I wanted wouldn't 
have been worth having if I had got it.” 

“A day will come when that knowledge wil 


be an immense consolation to you,” returned 
Mrs. Fenton hopefully. “I am not without 
experience; I have learned what it is to make 
mistakes which can’t be corrected. As for you, 
my dear Fred, I will risk offending you very 


deeply by predicting a speedy recovery for you. 
10 
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You see, if you had really cared a great deal‘for 
Miss Moore, you wouldn’t have behaved with 
quite such punctilious discretion during the last 
few months. Men never do.” e 

Meanwhile Mrs. Moore was saying to® her 
step-daughter, “‘ Apparently I was not so very far 
wrong in my conjecture. It is pretty evident 
that Mr. Musgrave is either smitten with his 
cousin, or wants her to think that he is. Well, 
one can hardly blame him, I suppose.” 


’ 


“Tt seemed to me,” answered Susie, “that it 
was rather his cousin who was smitten with him. 
She hardly took her eyes off him the whole 
evening.” 

Mrs. Moore shrugged her shoulders. “So 
much the better for Mr. Musgrave! I’m sure I 
hope he really cares for her, poor little thing! 
It isn't very pretty in a man of his age to have 
such a keen eye to the main chance; but it’s 
what we all come to sooner or later, and in a 
certain sense we are right. Because, whatever 
people may say when their own interests are not at 
stake, money is essential, whereas love isn't. All 
the sante, he ought to find it easy enough to fall 
in love with Mrs. Fenton, and most likely he will.” 


CHAPTER X. 
M*. FENTON had not been much mistaken 


in assuming that she would offend her 
cousin when she told him that he could not have 
been quite so deeply in love with Miss Moore as 
he had fancied himself. Though he made no 
rejoinder at the time, he was a good deal hurt, 
and thought that if she had been really in sym- 
pathy with him she would not have made such a 
speech. The fact was that her character, like 
her voice, had occasional queer breaks in it, and 
more than once before he had noticed in her a 
want of tact which had surprised him. In this 
particular instance he would, no doubt, have 
forgiven her more readily had he not felt that 
her taunt was, to say the least of it, plausible. 
Perhaps he had been over-punctilious, perhaps it 
had been absurd to expect that Susie would 
understand why he had avoided her for so long, 
peshaps— But he determined not to cheat him- 
self with hopes for which there was absolutely no 
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excuse; and if he was a little disappointed when 
he heard that the Moores had left London, that 
was only because even inexcusable hopes die 
hard. The General, it appeared, had been threat- 
ened with an attack of gout, and had therefore 
hurried his family off to Kissengen, whence they 
were to proceed to Switzerland later on. 

“IT suppose Claughton will have the gout, 
too,” Fred said to himself, with a doleful laugh. 
“Or perhaps he will join them without a 
pretext; probably they wont require one of 
him.” 

We all know how people who have always en- 
joyed robust health will howl the house down if 
a little salutary physical discipline in the shape 
of a headache or a toothache comes upon them. 
We endeavor to be sorry for such people, and to 
make due allowance for them; but when we re- 
flect upon our own heroic and constant endurance 
of far worse things, we can’t help remarking that 
they do not bear pain very well. Poor Fred had 
plenty of courage and a perfect temper, but he 
had never, until now, known the meaning of a 
really sharp bout of mental suffering, and’ fhe 
consequence was that he made himself slightly 
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ridiculous, exhibiting a countenance of the most 
deplorable misery to a world which is only too 
prone to laugh at miserable countenances. Some 
of his friends knew or guessed what was the mat- 
ter with him, others supposed that he was still 
grieving over the loss of his uncle's fortune; only 
one of them sincerely pitied him. But then, to 
be sure, she was a host in herself. 

If Mrs. Fenton had seemed to Jack nicety of 
perception on the occasion just referred to, she 
did not again lay herself open to any such 
reproach. Her opinion as to the comparatively 
trifling nature of her cousin’s malady may have 
remained unaltered; but she abstained from ex- 
pressing it, and, indeed, she was good enough to 
abstain from any direct allusion to Susie Moore. 
What she did was to cheer the young fellow up 
as best she could by giving him plenty to do. 
She insisted upon his taking her to theaters and 
concerts ; she affected to lean upon him a great 
deal, to be guided by his advice in a hundred 
small matters; in short, she tried to give him the 
idea that he was indispensable to her; and if he 
saw through her kindly stratagems they were not 
the less successful on that account. Whether he 
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was indispensable to her or not, she became, by 
degrees, almost indispensable to him. His hap- 
piest hours were passed in her society ; she made 
him forget his troubles; sometimes she made him 
laugh, and when she had achieved that feat, she 
was so childishly triumphant over it that he could 
not but be touched and grateful. 

She and he spent several afternoons in house- 
hunting together, for he agreed with her that her 
best plan would be to make London her head- 
quarters. For the matter of that, there was no 
reason why she should not have a small house in 
the country as well, if she cared to set up two 
establishments. However, she did not find any- 
thing in Mayfair, or Belgravia, or South Ken- 
sington that altogether satisfied her, and the end 
of it was that she decided to remain homeless 
until the autumn. 

“After all,” she said, one day, “who knows 
whether I shall ever want a house of my own? 
I may be going to die, or I may be going to lose 
all my money—who knows?” 

“ Considering that you are in perfect health, 
and thag you have Mr. Breffit to look after your 
investments for you, I don’t think either of those 
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catastrophes is very probable,’ answered Fred, 
laughing. 

But she was in one of her depressed moods and 
she did not join in hislaughter. ‘“ Nothing is im- 
propable, except happiness,” shedeclared. “That 
is impossible for everybody and most improbable 
forme. Just now I am quite happy—at least, I 
should be if I could believe that things would go 
on like this. But I can’t believe it. Sometimes 
I can hardly believe that Iam myself, and that I 
am rich, and that I can sit with my hands before 
me, doing nothing for the rest of my days if I 
choose.” 

“ Didn’t it ever occur to you that your father 
would leave you at least a part of his fortune 
when he died?” asked Fred wonderingly. 

She shook her head. “Never! I give youmy 
word that I never bestowed a single thought 
upon the subject until that day when I saw the 
advertisement in the Sydney paper. I didn't 
look forward at all; I just went on from day to 
day and tried to forget that there was an awful 
future coming when I should be old and ugly and 
voiceless. Well, we wont talk any mpre about 
that,” she added, with an abrupt change of man- 
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ner; “the past is dead and gone, and the future 
is the future. The present, at all events, belongs 
to us, and we will make the most of it. I wish 
you enjoyed it as much as I do.” 

He said he enjoyed being with hemwhich, 
indeed, was quite true—and she seemed to be 
pleased with his reply. 

But the time very soon came when these two 
good friends had to part. Parliament had risen ; 
all the fashionable people had left London, and 
Mrs. Fenton had engagements which necessitatcd 
her departure. Lady Clamborough, who had 
taken her up very strongly, had invited her to 
spend a few weeks in Scotland, and other ladies, 
thinking that she would make a useful addition 
to a house-party, had been equally hospitable ; 
so that there was little likelihood of her becom- 
ing her own mistress again before the middle of 
September. “And then,” she said, “I think I 
will go down to some quiet little seaside place 
and rest awhile. If I do, will you come and 
see me?” 

“Of course I will,” answered Fred, “ but I don’t 
much believe in your burying yourself at the sea 
side. You wont feel any great craving for rest 
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wken you get among all these magnificent friends 
of yours.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” she returned; “the magnifi- 
cent people aren't my friends, and never will be. 
I don't belong tothem; I only amusethem. For 
the present they amuse me, but I dare say they 
will cease to do so when I have become more 
used to them. It is you who have friends; I 
have only one.” © 

And this sentiment she repeated with even 
more emphésis when he accompanied her to 
King’s Cross to see her off to the North. “I 
shall write to you,” she said, “and I shall expect 
you ¥0 answer me and tell me all about every- 
thyg.” 

f"*“T’m afraid there wont be much to tell,” re- 
plied Fred. 

“Oh, yes, there will, if you will write about 
yourself. That's all I care to hear about—only 
you. We have had a pleasant time together, 
haven’t we? I wish it were not over! Perhaps 
it hasn’t been so very pleasant to you, though. 
No, don’t make pretty protestations, they 
wquldn’t take me in. You are not an adept at 
taking people in, and I know you have sometimes 
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enjoyed yourself lately and sometimes been 
bored. Good-by, Fred; don’t forget me.” 

She would no doubt have felt flattered if she 
could have known how much he missed her after 
her departure. It was quite true that he had no 
lack of friends, and during the remainder of the 
summer he had what he would formerly have 
called “a very jolly time of it,” staying for a few 
days in many country houses and playing cricket 
a great deal. He had, besides, his comedy to 
finish and polish, which occupation filled up all 
the vacant hours. But through it all he hada 
perpetual dull pain at his heart and a sense of 
loneliness for which it may be that Susie Moore 
was not wholly responsible. He had determined 
to get over his love for Susie, and perhaps he was 
succeeding ; but he wanted encouragement and 
sympathy and consolation, and nobody but his 
cousin could provide him with these anodynes. 
He was a little surprised to find how he looked 
forward to receiving her letters, and how disap- 
pointed he was if these were a day or two later 
than he had expected in reaching him. It is true 
that they were very clever and diverting lettgrs, 
containing lifelike and slightly satirical portraits 
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of the persons with whom Mrs. Fenton was 
brought into contact, and describing the kind of 
life that she was leading in a style which was at 
once terse and vivid; but the charm of her cor- 
respondence did not lie so much in that as in the 
kindly, almost tender, interest in himself of which 
it breathed. Nothing is more soothing toa man 
who has been crossed in love than to feel that 
the world contains at any. rate one woman who 
takes a tender interest in him. 

Incidentally he heard that his anticipations had 
been verified, and that Captain Claughton had 
left for Germany to join the Moores. “I sup. 
pose,” he remarked, in a letter to his cousin, 
“that we may take that as final.” To which she 
replied by return of post that she was afraid so, 
but that, do what she would, she could not man- 
age to feel as sorry about it as she ought to feel. 
“Do you remember,” she wrote, “my telling you 
once that I was abominably jealous? Well, that 
is the shameful truth. I should have hated Miss 
Moore if she had been worthy of you; and per- 
haps that is why I don’t hate her at all for 
bejng what she is. May she be happy with her 
Life Guardsman! And may you soon find out 
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what an easy thing it is to be happy without 
her!” 

Fred did not resent this candid aspiration as 
he would have done a little earlier in the year. 
There is something rather contemptible in mak- 
ing yourself permanently wretched about a girl 
who neither wants your love nor deserves it; 
and all the world is agreed that friendship is 
more stable than love. He had perhaps lost his 
chance of supreme felicity; but that is what 
most people must make up their minds to lose; 
and a great deal still remained to him—health, 
strength, a modest fortune, a very fair prospect 
of achieving literary renown, and an excep- 
tionally charming cousin. As time went on, his 
longing to see this charming cousin of his again 
grew stronger, and he was very glad when, in the 
month of September, she wrote to him from 
Dawlish to say that she had established herself 
in that remote little watering-place, and that she 
now claimed the fulfillment of his promise. 

“Come and stay with me as long as you will 
and can,” she entreated. “I have got a wee 
house with three sitting-rooms in it, one ,of 
which shall be given up to you to smoke in, or 
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wfite plays in, or go to sleep in, as you please. 
There is nothing whatever to do, except to sit 
upon the beach and watch the funny-looking 
pepple who wander about there and station 
themselves in the most conspicuous places with 
their arms round each other's waists. The men 
wear dirty flannel trowsers and sand-shoes and 
caps on the back of their heads; the women 
are like—oh, I don’t know what they are like! 
Words can’t describe them. It amuses me to 
study them and their queer ways of going on; 
but perhaps it wouldn’t amuse you? Anyhow, I 
have seen and done so much since we last met 
that I have a stock of conversation on hand 
which can be spread out over three days at least. 
If you begin to yawn after that, you can go 
away.” 

He did not think it at all likely that he would 
yawn in Laura’s company, and he lost no time in 
obeying her summons. The weather was fine 
and hot, and pretty little Dawlish, with its white 
houses drawn up along a strip of beach flanked 
by red cliffs and facing the open sea, impressed 
him favorably on his arrival. Not lessefriendly 
and pleasant was the aspect of the modest dwell- 
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ing, overgrown with climbing plants, in whith 
Mrs. Fenton had taken up her quarters; and 
most pleasant of all was the warmth with which 
that lady welcomed her visitor. She stepped 
out through the bow window which opened tpon 
the lawn, and came to meet him with out- 
stretched hands. 

“You dear boy!” she exclaimed, “so you have 
really come! How very, very nice of you!” 

‘ “ Well—you asked me, you know,” answered 
Fred, with a laugh. 

“Oh, I asked you; but asking is one thing and 
obtaining is another. All day long I have been 
in momentary expectation of receiving a polite 
telegram from you: ‘So sorry. Unavoidably 
detained. Will write and explain.’ And then I 
thought that to-morrow’s post would bring me 
an explanatory letter which, being interpreted, 
would mean, ‘All things considered, I really 
can’t go all the way down to Devonshire to face 
a prolonged ¢éte-d-téte; but perhaps we shall 
meet in London later on.’” 

“TI don't believe you expected anything of the 
sort,” returned Fred. “ You are fishing for coif- 
pliments, Laura.” 
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She shook her head. “No, I am not; I 
wanted you to come so much that I felt almost 
sure you wouldn’t come. Do you know that 
you are looking much better than you did when 
I left London. Your eyes are clearer and you 
are burnt as brown as a berry. You have been 
cricketing a great deal, I suppose.” — 

She scrutinized him so intently for a second or 
two that he reddened ‘a little, notwithstanding 
his sunburning; for he was a modest young man, 
and possibly he may have been aware that he 
was also a very handsome one. ‘And how am 
Z looking?” she asked presently. 

Well, if she was fishing for compliments she 
got what she wanted this time; for it wasina 
tone of unmistakable truth and sincerity that 
Fred replied, “I think you are looking simply 
lovely.” 

The fact was that he was struck and a little 
startled by her beauty, which was in some sort a 
revelation to him. He had admired -her very 
much in London; but there are more ways than 
one of admiring a person, and perhaps it was his 
wag of admiring his cousin that had charfged all 
of a sudden, though he thought that the change 
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was inher, ‘I don’t know what you have ddne 
to yourself!” he exclaimed, after a pause. 

“Thank you,” she returned, with a slight 
grimace; “at my time of life it is something to 
be told that one is looking lovely, even though 
the statement has to be qualified by expressions 
of such extreme surprise. I assure you I haven't 
had recourse to art, if that is what you mean.” 

But she knew very well that that was not what 
he meant; and as for his surprise, it was sus- 
ceptible of an interpretation which could not but 
be welcome to her. In London he had only had 
eyes for Susie Moore; but now, perhaps, he was 
beginning to discover that there were other 
women besides Susie Moore in the world—which 
was a hopeful sign. 

And while they were dining together after- 
wards (she had made a great point of preparing 
as artistic a dinner as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances), she was glad to find that he could 
talk cheerfully and laugh heartily, and that he 
was so much interested in hearing about all the 
people whom she had met during the summer as 
to be afmost inquisitive upon the subject. Rar- 
ticularly he wanted to know what the men had 
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been like, and although he refrained from asking 
in so many words whether any of them had 
made love to her, it required no great acuteness 
of insight to perceive that that was what he 
wished to discover. She amused herself by 
baffling his artless inquiries and watching his 
increasing disquietude. 

““T know what you are thinking,” she said at 
length; “you are thinking that I have fallena 
prey to some fortune-hunter, or that I shall 
before long, unless I am looked after. Well, 
what if I do? What difference will it make to 
you, pray?” 

“What difference? Well—is it likely that I 
should wish you to marry a fortune-hunter? To 
confess the truth, however, I can’t think that I 
should be very much pleased to hear that you 
were going to marry anybody. You ought to be 
able to understand that; because, as you may 
remember, you told me in one of your letters 
that you would have hated Miss Moore if she 
had been what you were pleased to call worthy 
of me. I wont go so far as to say that I should 
hate a man who was really worthy ef you; 


but—is there such a man?” 
Il 
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“T don’t know,” answered Mrs, Fenton; 
“ modesty forbids me to fix the standard of my 
own worth. But I have the best reasons for 
believing that there is more than one man who 
considers himself quite good enough for me,’* 

“Oh! you have had some offers, then, since I 
saw you last?” 

“No less than three; two were from old men 
and one was from a young one. The two old 
men, I must say, were not attractive. The first 
who asked me had a title, and the second, so far 
as I could make out, had nothing except a 
shocking reputation and a splendid audacity; so 
I sent them both to the right-about, and they 
were not inconsolable. But I was sorry about 
the young man, who reminded me of you in 
some ways. He assured me that he didn’t want 
my money, and that he loved me for myself; 
and though I dare say you will call me a fool for 
my pains, I couldn't help believing him.” 

This conversation took place in the garden, 
whither the cousins had betaken themselves after 
dinner. The sun had set long ago, but the 
moon, which was at the full, illumined the lapd- 
scape and made a path of silver across the sea 
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arfd fell upon the profile of Mrs. Fenton, with 
whom it seemed to Fred perfectly possible that 
any young man might fallin love. He sat look- 
ing at her for some little time before he asked, 
“Way did you refuse him then, Laura?” 

“For the good or the bad reason that I didn’t 
love him,” she answered. ‘It is a good reason, 
now, perhaps; I don’t know whether it was a 
good reason for refusing all the men out in 
Australia who asked me to marry them after I 
became a widow. Some of them were rich, and 
I was miserably poor; often I used to say 
to myself that I must be a perfect idiot to 
refuse them. But, thank Heaven! I did refuse 
them.” 

Fora long time after this nothing more was 
said. Fred had lighted a cigar, and, with his 
hands clasped behind his head, was gazing at his 
cousin, who was gazing out to sea. At last she 
rose, stepped through the open window into the 
drawing-room, struck a few chords on the piano, 
and began to sing. That queer voice of hers, 
which was like nobody else's voice, and which 
hag an indescribable sort of humorous pathos in 
it, floated out to Fred, as he sat smoking in the 
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moonlight, and produced a curiously disturbing 
and exciting effect upon him. 


Nature asks not whence or why 
Nature cares not how ; 

"Tis enough that I am I, 
And that thou art thou. 

This refrain of a ballad that she sang haunted 
Fred long after he had retired to his bedroom, 
and actually prevented him from going to sleep. 
He thought a good deal more about Laura than 
about Susie Moore that night, although he was 
perfectly certain that he could never love any. 
one but Susie and that his affection for Laura 
was only that of a somewhat puzzled and anx- 
ious brother. 


CHAPTER XI. 
H ventas nature being what it is, one hardly 


ventures to blame the skepticism of those 
who deny that any man can feel a fraternal affec- 
tion for a woman of his own age who is not his 
sister. Mrs. Fenton ought, no doubt, to have 
provided herself with a chaperon before inviting 
her cousin to stay with her; and when she 
laughingly asked him whether he thought that 
she had compromised herself by what she had 
done, he answered that perhaps it would be as 
well not to mention it to her friends. 

She said she would be careful to abstain from 
doing so. “ Meanwhile,” she added. “as nobody 
knows us here, and as nobody need ever know 
that you have been here, we will make the most 
of our time and enjoy ourselves. I don’t think 
we should have enjoyed ourselves very much in 
the company of a third person.” 

*He didn’t think so either, and was far from re- 
gretting the absence of such an incumbrance. 
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Of his cousin’s company he had just as much “as 
he chose to ask for and no more. She break- 
fasted in her own room; she scrupulously 
avoided thrusting herself upon him at any hgur 
of the day; she did not suggest that they should 
make excursions in the neighborhood, nor did 
she attempt to provide amusements for him. 
Only she was always at hand when he looked for 
her, and always delighted to do anything that he 
proposed. There was not very much to bedone; 
but, so long as the weather keeps fine, two young 
people who are in sympathy with one another 
can do nothing together fora considerable length 
of time without feeling the need of a change. 
Fred spent a week at Dawlish very happily and 
contentedly, and was amazed to find that he had 
so soon reached the date which he had mentally 
fixed upon as the outside limit of his stay with 
his cousin. During that time he had, he 
thought, learned to know her much better, and 
he had also grown much fonder of her. Indeed, 
he would have been most insensible to favors if 
he had not, for she had been kindness itself 
to him.° e 
“You are spoiling me, Laura,” he said to her 
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one evening when they were sitting in the garden 
after dinner as usual; ‘“ you give way to me in 
everything; you make me say what I should 
like, and then you do it as if you had only been 
waifing for orders. That is all wrong, you 
know.” 

“ My motives are purely selfish,” she answered ; 
‘it pleases me to please you. Besides, there are 
some people who are born to be spoiled, and I 
think you are one of them. I dare say it wont 
do you much harm.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” returned the young 
man, shaking his head. ‘Thus far I have been 
tolerably modest, because there has been nobody 
to interfere with me; but I shouldn’t wonder if 
you were to find me rather overbearing and 
tyrannical when you come up to London again. 
I shant: like being told that you are engaged 
when I want you to give up an afternoon to me. 
By the way, when are you coming back to Lon. 
don?” 

“T don’t know; I haven’t thought much about 
it yet. When will you be there?” 

® Oh, I shall be there to-morrow everfing, I’m 
sorry to say. I shant stay more than a day or 
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two, because I have a few weeks of shooting in 
prospect at different places; but 1 suppose be- 
fore the end of next month I shall have pretty 
well settled down for the winter.” ? 

“To-morrow evening!” exclaimed Mrs. Fen- 
ton, in a voice of consternation; “ you are going 
to desert me already, then! Well, I wont beg 
you to stay. Ofcourse it has been dull for you; 
but you have been very good about it and 
haven’t even looked bored the whole time, 
and—”’ 

“You know very well that I have never felt 
so,” interrupted Fred. . 

“Haven't you? Well, your looks pretty 
generally reflect your feelings, I must confess. 
Anyhow, I’m not ungrateful—though I’m sorry. 
And now, as this is to be our last evening, may I 
dictate the programme, for once? That will 
give me an opportunity of judging whether you 
are spoiled yet or not.” 

Fred, of course, replied that she might dictate 
anything she liked, and no undue advantage was 
taken of his complaisance, for it seemed that she 
only waftted to go out in a boat. e 

.“You needn't take the oars if you would. 
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rather sit in the stern and smoke,” she added; 
“I’m quite accustomed to rowing.” 

But he said that he, too, had had some little 
experience of that kind, and that, if she didn’t 
mind his taking it easy, he thought he could 
manage to combine smoking and sculling. Ten 
minutes later they were out upon the sea, which 
was almost as calm as a lake. There was no 
moon that night, but thousands of stars shone 
down upon them from a cloudless sky, and the 
ripple caused by a faint southerly breeze made 
flashes of phosphorescent light over the far- 
stretching surface of the water. 

“T love to be on the sea,” said Mrs. Fenton. 
“If Iam ever so short a distance from shore I 
feel as if I had got out of the world—away from 
all the cruel people, and the malignant people, 
and the wearisome people whom one calls one’s 
fellow-creatures.” 

“But I thought you rather liked the society of 
your fellow-creatures,’ Fred remarked. 

“Qh, they are indispensable, of course; one 
can't remain in the world and take no notice of 
thtm. Butsome of them have treated m® badly, 
and some I am afraid of; and I often think how 
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delightful it would be to escape altogether frém 
this world with—shall I say, with one of them ?” 

Fred rested on his oars, pitched away his cigar, 
and sighed. 

“T should think it very delightful idee, if 
you were the one,” he said. 

“1m afraid you wouldn't. I have tired you 
in a week, you see; and I knewT should, though 
I have tried hard not to be tiresome.” 

Fred protested warmly against so false an 
accusation. Did she suppose, he asked, that he 
liked leaving her? Did she suppose that he 
would enjoy going up to London to meet Mr. 
Breffit, who wanted to see him about some mat- 
ters of business? All he could say was that 
nothing would give him greater personal satis« 
faction than to stay where he was and throw up 
every engagement that he had made for the next 
month. 

“ Throw them up, then,” she returned; “that 
is easily done.” 

But when he opened his lips to reply, she held 
up her hand and stopped him. 

“ Dort’t be ridiculous,” she said laughing; “ you 
can’t throw up all your engagements; and if you 
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cold I wouldn’t let you. I am selfish, I own, 
but I am not quite so selfish as that. Only I 
shall miss you dreadfully, and I don’t know when 
I spall see you again, or whether I shall ever see 
yousagain in this way; and so—” 

She did not finish her sentence. Her voice 
seemed to fail her suddenly; and when he bent 
forward to look at her he saw that there were 
tears in her eyes. This discovery—or possibly 
another discovery, which he might have made 
before if he had not been a little dull of appre. 
hension—-completely upset his mental balance, 
and left him at the mercy of the impulses and 
emotions of the moment. He took her hand, 
which she had allowed to fall listlessly upon her 
knee, and she did not withdraw it from his grasp, 

“Laura!” he exclaimed, “I love you! We 
needn't part any more unless you wish it.” 

Never, perhaps, was a more unpremeditated 
declaration of love uttered. There is no doubt 
that if Fred Musgrave had been asked five 
minutes before whether he was in love with his 
cousin he would have replied in the negative; 
yet his heart beat fast while he waited for her 
answer, and he drew a breath of relief when the 
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answer came, though in truth he had known 
quite well what it would be. The old saying 
that love begets love may not be as absurd as it 
appears to be upon the face of it. That it does 
not always do so is obvious, but under ceftain 
conditions it is by no means unlikely to produce 
that effect, and that these conditions existed in 
the present case Mrs. Fenton was well aware. 
She confessed as much, indeed, after an interval, 
during which the usual incoherent vows had been 
exchanged. 

“This has been all my doing from beginning 
to end, Fred,” said she. ‘“ When you came here 
you were very sorry for yourself, and because I 
consoled you a little you liked me. Then, at this 
last moment, you became sorry for me—and that 
finished you. It is no use making generous 
offers which you wouldn't accept to-night ; but I 
promise you—and I want you to believe it, be- 
cause it is the truth—that if to-morrow morning, 
or at any future time, you should wish to draw 
back, you may do so, and you shall not hear 
one syllable of reproach from me.” 

However, when the next morning came, Feed 
had no such wish. If eight hours of sleep, and the 
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more dispassionate view of things which natur. 
ally resulted therefrom affected him in any way, 
it was only in so far as it brought a somewhat 
important circumstance to his recollection. 

«Was it struck you, Laura,” he took the earli- 
est opportunity of asking his betrothed, “that 
by marrying you I shall get my uncle’s money 
after all?” 

“Why, of course it has, you goose!” she 
answered. ‘That's just the glorious part of it. 
You don't know how miserable that money has 
often made me! Rejoiced though I was to be 
delivered from the bondage of poverty, it has 
never really made me quite happy, because I 
have always felt that I was robbing you; but 
now—just think of it! At one stroke that bur- 
den is to be lifted off my shoulders, and I am to 
marry the man whom I love! I suppose at this 
moment I am the most contented woman in the 
whole world.” 

She was radiant. Her spirits fairly overpowered 
her and found vent in some exhibitions of child- 
ishness which he thought very charming. There 
wag no use in telling her that all his friends would 
certainly set him down asa fortune-hunter. “ Let 
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them!” she returned; “who cares? Come now; 
you are not going to tell me that you care what 
they say, I hope. If you do, I shall think that 
you can’t care very much about me. Am Ise 
hideous that nobody would marry me excepé for 
the sake of my income? Now, I will tell you 
what is a great deal more likely to be said, and 
that is that I have made a dead set at my hand- 
some cousin; which ought to be very galling to 
me, because it is true. Yet I don’t mind one 
little bit. I don’t mind anything, so long as you 
love me, Fred.” 

What could he do but asseverate that he did 
love her, and would always love her? He was 
doubtless sincere ; yet it would have been plain 
enough to any on-looker that he did not care for 
her as she cared for him, and it is probable that 
Mrs. Fenton, whose perceptions were exceedingly 
keen, did not deceive herself upon that point. 
Nevertheless, she was wildly happy, and her high 
spirits did not desert her until it appeared that, 
in spite of what had taken place, Fred still meant 
to go up to London that afternoon. Her distress 
at this announcement was out of all proportion 
to its cause. She implored him not to leave her; 
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she declared that if she went away now she was 
sure he would never come back again; and when 
he laughed at her, pointing out what nonsense 
this was, and that a man must keep his business 
appdjntments, and that his absence would not 
extend over more than three days at the outside, 
she was only partially reassured. 

“But what about those shooting parties?” she 
asked apprehensively. ‘You don’t want to give 
them up, do you?” 

“T certainly do want to give them up,” he 
answered, “and I certainly will. If I’m not back 
here the day after to-morrow, I shall be back on 
the following day for certain.” 

“T shall believe that when I see you,” she 
sighed. “ Nothing is certain; all sorts of dread- 
fulthings may happen at any moment.” 

And after that she did not recover her gayety; 
though she vexed him with no more entreaties 
and tried to seem interested in the fancy sketches 
of their future life with which he amused himself. 
It was agreed between them that they should be 
married as soon as possible—perhaps in the 
mopth of November—and then they would go 
abroad for the winter, and on their return they 
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would see about providing themselves with a 
permanent home. Not a word was said about 
Susie Moore; there was a tacit understanding 
that that chapter should be regarded as closed, 
and Fred was not a little grateful to his cSusin 
for a reticence which he hardly ventured to ex- 
pect of her. 

She insisted upon accompanying him to the 
station; it may even be that up to the last 
moment she had some faint hope that he would 
relent (for surely writing to your lawyer is much 
the same thing as seeing him); but she knew that 
she must not be silly or exacting ; and he, for his 
part, having no acquaintance with the anguish of 
nervousness, had never thought of abandoning 
his journey. He would have been better pleased 
if she would have allowed him to say good-by to 
her in her own house, where, of course, good-by 
could be said ina more agreeable and emphatic 
fashion than upon a public platform; still, he 
was willing to indulge her; and so, when the 
train had come in and he had jumped intoa 
smoking-carriage, he contented himself with 
squeezing her hand and bestowing an eloquent 
look upon her. Her eyes were full of tears as 
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shé smiled back at him; he thought her fond and 
foolish, yet adorable. What man ever thinks 
anything else when a woman smiles upon him 
with needless tears in her eyes? 

But Mrs. Fenton was not a foolish woman, and 
while she made her way slowly homewards she 
said to herself that there was really nothing to 
cry about, Only by some extraordinary and 
most improbable stroke of ill-fortune could she 
now be deprived of what, until yesterday, had 
seemed to her to be almost hopelessly out of her 
reach. Luck, which for so many years had been 
against her, appeared at last to have definitely 
taken her side—according to the doctrine of 
averages, some months at least ought to elapse 
before it turned round again. Some months !— 
well, she asked for no more. “Let me only be 
his wife,” she murmured, “and then advzenne que 
pourra! He doesn't care for me very much yet ; 
but he cares a little, and perhaps in time he will 
care a good deal. I shall be worse than clumsy 
if he doesn’t.” 

Despondency with her never lasted long. 
She went and sat upon the ‘beach and® threw 


pebbles into the sea and forgot certain catas- 
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trophes upon the possible occurrence of which 
she had allowed her mind to dwell for awhile. 
She began, instead, to build castles in the air, 
which is a far more sensible thing todo. She 
saw herself wandering beneath blue skies ewith 
Fred and reveling in the beauty of those Italian 
landscapes and cities which she had read of but 
had never seen; she drew mental pictures of an 
artistically furnished house in London, where 
there would never be any lack of company, and 
where the company would always be the best of 
its kind that could be obtained ; she had visions 
of brilliant social triumphs, combined with un. 
broken domestic felicity; and through all her 
musings one thought was ever present to her— 
“ He will have the money! It will be his money, 
not mine; I shall never be made miserable again 
by knowing that it is I who have miade him 
poor.” 

It was evening when she rose and strolled 
toward her temporary abode. In order to reach 
it she had to cross a broad walk, where a German 
band was playing, and where the attractive beings 
whont’she had described in her letter to Fred 
were pacing to and fro in large numbers. She 
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cofitemplated them with friendly and lenient eyes; 
for amongst them were many lovers—or, at any 
rate, potential lovers—and she felt that she was 
bound to them by the tie of a common humanity. 

But these sentiments of abstract benevolence 
were replaced by an emotion of a keener and very 
different* kind, when her eyes suddenly encoun- 
tered those of a solitary individual who formed 
one of the throng. This was a swarthy, vulgar- 
looking little man, whose age might have been 
anything between forty and fifty. He wore a 
glaring check suit, and had a huge black cigar in 
his mouth; there was a suggestion of sporting 
proclivities about his white linen scarf and the 
cock of his hat; his general appearance was not 
unlike that of abookmaker. He stared very hard 
at Mrs. Fenton, who, for a moment, returned his 
stare and then passed on. Her face expressed 
neither recognition nor perturbation; but the 
color had left her cheeks, and, after crossing the 
road, she quickened her pace considerably. 
When she reached the little iron gate which gave 
access to her garden she glanced for one second 
ovegher shoulder. It was as she had théught: 
the man in the check suit had followed her, and 
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from a distance of some fifty yards or so fvas 
watching her movements, He now turned away 
and retraced his steps. 

Mrs. Fenton had led a life of some peril and 
adventure, and, like others whose experience has 
been of that nature, she seldom lost her presence 
of mind in an emergency. The moment that she 
entered the house she rang for her maid, and 
gave orders that her things were to be packed up 
forthwith. 

‘“‘T find that I shall have to go to Paris to-mor- 
row,’ she said. ‘“ We will leave this place by the 
night mail. Tell somebody to take this check to 
the house-agent’s at once, and to wait for a re- 
ceipt. I shall not want to occupy the house 
during the remainder of the term.” 

She issued her behests in a somewhat peremp- 
tory tone, but with no appearance of agitation or 
alarm. Yet she was in truth very much agitated 
and not a little frightened. ‘‘ There is no doubt 
about his having recognized me,” she was think- 
ing. ‘‘He will come here in the morning, and 
he will know that I have run away from him. 
That “is unfortunate; but it can’t be helped— 
anything is better than having to speak to him, 
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Ifhe were to come to-night—but he wont do 
that. He will want to make some inquiries first ; 
and when he does come, he will only hear that I 
have gone to Paris. Oh, what a mercy it is that 
Fred’ left to-day! If he had stayed on, as I 
begged him to do, nothing could have saved me 
from shipwreck. Well—it looks as if I couldn't 
be destined to suffer shipwreck in this way, any- 
how.” 

Nevertheless her nerves were in a state of ago- 
nizing tension for the next few hours and not 
until she was being whirled toward London in 
the express did she breathe freely once more. 


CHAPTER XII. 


R. BREFFIT was overjoyed to hear the 
M news which Fred lost no time in communr 
cating tohim. ‘“ My dear fellow,” said he, “you 
are going to do such athoroughly sensible, desira- 
ble, and altogether satisfactory thing that the 
chances were fully a hundred to one against your 
ever doing it. I don’t know whether you'll believe 
me or not, but it’s Gospel truth that as soon as I 
saw your cousin, I said to myself, ‘Here’s Fred’s 
affair for him, as plain as a pikestaff.’ Only the 
perversity of human nature is such that I was 
afraid you wouldn't look at it in that way.” 

“T certainly didn’t look at it in that way," 
answered Fred; “but I suppose I shall never 
be able to persuade you or anybody else that I 
didn’t.” 

Mr. Breffit laughed. “If you have been able 
to pegsuade her,” said he, “you needn't much 
mind about me or anybody else. Asa matter of 


fact, I don’t find the least difficulty in believing 
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that you have fallen in love with Mrs. Fenton. 
She is a woman quite out of the ordinary run,” 
added this connoisseur impressively. “I don’t 
know that I have ever met a woman quite like 
her?’ 

If a tendency to do rather extraordinary things 
proves a woman to be out of the ordinary run of 
her sex, Mrs. Fenton undoubtedly merited the 
lawyer's encomium; and so Fred thought when, 
on reaching home, he found a letter from her, 
dated ‘Grand Hotel, Paris.” 


“I wonder,” she wrote, “ whether you will be 
very much astonished to hear that I have de- 
serted Dawlish. Most likely you will be, because 
you are a man, and you are very sensible, and 
you wouldn’t understand how any place could 
become unbearable and uninhabitable simply be- 
cause a single individual had left it. Neverthe- 
less, that is quite a possible thing to happen; 
and what shows that it is possible is that you 
hadn't been gone more than a few hours when I 
began to pack up my clothes with feverish haste. 
I couldn’t have stayed there without you, Fred! 
Well, I was ashamed to follow you to London; 
and besides, what could we have done in London 
at this time of year? So, as I had never seen 
Paris, and as I hoped that perhaps it might 
amuse you a little to show all the sights,to such 
arm unsophisticated savage, I came straight here 
without drawing breath, And I wont go any, 
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where or see anything until you come. Because 
you wll come, wont you, Fred? After all, Paris 
isn’t much farther away from you than Devon. 
shire. I will try not to be dreadfully disap- 
pointed if you say you can’t manage it; byt I 
confess that I shall be rather unhappy and a Kttle 
frightened until I get your answer, 
“Ever your loving 
“LAURA.” 

Fred could do no less than dispatch a reassur- 
ing telegram to her, and follow it in person as 
speedily as might be. Her precipitate flight 
from Dawlish struck him as a somewhat whimsi- 
cal proceeding; but he did not for a moment 
doubt the truth of her explanation, nor was he 
very sorry that the attractions of Paris were to 
be substituted for those of a remote English 
watering-place. One cannot always be boating 
by starlight, and two people who can sit indoors 
together through a wet day, with nothing partic- 
ular to do except to repeat “I love you,” at inter- 
vals, must indeed be desperately in love with one 
another. Whatever Mrs. Fenton may have been, 
it is pretty certain that Fred was not so much in 
love as all that. 

He féund his cousin luxuriously installed if a 
gilded and mirrored saloon at the Grand Hétel, 
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and the delight with which she welcomed him 
could not have been greater if they had been 
parted for months. 

« Now I have got you!” she exclaimed exult- 
inghy, “and I am going to keep you. That is, 
unless you get tired of me. Will you soon get 
tired of me, do you think? Not quite so soon 
here, perhaps, as you would have done at Daw- 
lish? You shall not be tied to my apron-string, 
you know. You shall play about and amuse 
yourself as much as you like. Only, when you 
want me you will say, ‘Laura, my dear, as you 
have been a good girl to-day I am going to take 
you out for an hour now, to look at the shops.’ 
And then I shall pop on my bonnet, and off we 
shall go. And sometimes, in the evenings, you 
might like to look in at a theater. Or do you 
hate turning out after dinner as much as most 
men do?” 

He made the only answer that could be made ; 
and indeed she had no reason during the fort- 
night that followed to complain of any lack of 
attention or devotion on his part. They visited 
s@me of the sights of Paris (but only & few of 
them, because, notwithstanding his protestations, 
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she knew that he could not really be so abnormal 
as to enjoy sight-seeing); they made excursions 
to Versailles and Saint-Germain, and even as far 
as to Fontainebleau ; they patronized nearly , all 
of the theaters in turn, and, as she declared ‘ity 
times a day, she was perfectly happy. 

Fred said he was perfectly happy too; and 
perhaps he was. At any rate, he was loyal 
enough to turn his back instantly upon any pass- 
ing doubts that may have suggested themselves 
tohim. Once he tried the plan of drawing com- 
parisons mentally between his cousin and Susie 
Moore, which were entirely to the advantage of 
the former lady ; but somehow or other this did 
not succeed very well,so he gave it up. What 
was quite undeniable was that Laura was charm- 
ing company. Possibly she may have exerted 
herself to be charming; but if so, the exertion 
was not apparent. Her gayety seemed to be 
quite spontaneous; her remarks were always 
original and sometimes witty; she noticed every- 
thing and everybody ; and her talent for mimicry 
was a never-failing source of merriment to her 
companion. Nothing delighted her more than 
to make him laugh. A man who laughs, she may 
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have thought, is a man who is in good spirits, and 
it was above all things important that Fred's 
spirits should be kept up to the mark. 

eer own spirits were, as they always had been, 
liaBle to sudden fluctuations. Sombre thoughts 
found their way into her mind sometimes and 
cast their shadow over her features. Sometimes 
too—though this did not often occur—she could 
not help giving utterance to them, as when, one 
day, she said to him abruptly: “This is far too 
good to last—it can’t last! You are perfect 
now; but you wont always be perfect; you 
wouldn't be human if you were. Though I dare 
say I shall always think you so.” 

“‘T am quite sure I shall always think you so,” 
he answered, smiling. 

“Ah, but ’'m not—I’m_ horribly imperfect. 
I’m not young, as you are—oh, how I wish I were! 
I've lived through a whole lifetime, and I’ve done 
all sorts of things that can’t be undone. Fred, 
suppose you were to find out some day that I 
had—that I had—well, that I had flirted a good 
deal in years gone by, for instance?” 

- 9 Oh,” he replied, at once, “that is no nfore than 
we have all done. I think much the best plan 
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is to let bygones be bygones. Shall we agree to 
let the dead past bury its dead?’”’ 

She jumped eagerly at this suggestion; 
although no one knew better than she did what 
itimplied. True lovers are seldom so sensfble 
or so magnanimous; and when she said, with per- 
fect truth, “At any rate, I never loved any one 
in my life but you, Fred,’ she was painfully 
aware that it was notin his power to makea 
corresponding declaration. 

He did not do so,but changed the subject 
instead. They were walking down the Rue dela 
Paix at the time, and he directed her attention 
to a jeweler’s window; for he had found out that 
the mere sight of jewels always exercised an 
exhilarating effect upon her. 

Now, while she was gazing in rapt ecstasy at a 
diamond necklace,and while he was wishing that 
he had money enough to buy it for her, an 
elderly Englishman who happened to be passing 
by caught sight of the couple, stared at them for a 
moment, and then accosted them with much cor- 
diality. General Moore said he was delighted to 
see therfi both, and they tried, not very success- 
fully, to look as if they were delighted to see him. 
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*“We are on our way home,” the General 
explained. “My wife and daughter insisted 
upon stopping a few days here to buy frocks. 
Where are you staying? We are at the Hotel 
Briétol. Couldn’t you come and dine with us to. 
night? Do, if you’re not engaged; it will bea 
great pleasure to Mrs. Moore, I’m sure.” 

To decline a verbal invitation always requires 
presence of mind; and Fred, whose mental bal- 
ance had been agood deal disturbed by the 
unexpected appearance of the General, stam- 
mered out a reluctant acceptance before he could 
stop himself. His cousin would no doubt have 
found an excuse for him if he had given her 
time; but since he did not, she accommodated 
herself to circumstances and said very pleasantly 
that she would enjoy nothing more than spend- 
ing an evening with Mrs. Moore. This was well 
enough, and Fred was grateful to her for her tact 
and good sense; but the next moment she 
astonished him, as she had done more than once 
before, by displaying what he thought a remark- 
able lack of the very qualities for which he had 
been admiring her. ° 

“T think,” said she, laughing, “ we had better 
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make our confession at once and get it over. 
My cousin and I are engaged to be married, 
General Moore.” 

The General was equal to the occasion. He 
offered his sincere congratulations, shook hahds 
with them both, expressed no surprise, and very 
soon took himself off, saying, ‘‘We shall hope to 
have the pleasure of seeing you at eight o'clock, 
then.” 

“What made you tell him?” exclaimed Fred, 
in a tone of some vexation, as soon as they were 
once more alone. 

“Oughtn’t Ito have told him?” she asked, 
with a deprecating look, “I thought it was 
better that his wife and daughter should hear 
the news from him than from us. You see, 
they would have been sure to find it out in the 
course of the evening, which might have been 
embarrassing. <As it is, they will just congratu- 
late us when we arrive, and there will be an 
end of it.” 

That sounded plausible and _ reasonable. 
“Well, I dare say you are right,” said Fred, and 
then began to talk about something else, For 
obvious réasons he was disinclined to dwell upon 
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a fopic which his cousin and he had hitherto 
sedulously avoided. 

Matters fell out very much in accordance with 
Mrs. Fenton's prediction. Mrs. and Miss Moore 
saide what the circumstances required to their 
guests with ease and _ self-possession, and 
although perhaps nobody greatly enjoyed the 
dinner which followed, it passed off quite pleas- 
antly. The General, Mrs. Moore, and Mrs, 
Fenton were the chief speakers. Fred was 
thoroughly uncomfortable, and Susie scarcely 
opened her lips; but then she was never a great 
talker. After dessert the General led his young 
friend off to the smoking-room, remarking with 
a wink that it was only fair to give the women a 
chance of criticising one another's clothes. 

“ And I dare say,” he added, after he had en- 
sconced himself comfortably in an arm-chair, 
“they will have a word or two to say about you, 
my boy. Couldn't do it while you were in the 
room, you know. Well, youneedn’t be alarmed ; 
Mrs. Moore will give you a first-rate character, 
I’m sure. You're a lucky fellow, Musgrave; 
theugh I don’t mean to say that your cousin isn’t 
lucky too. In fact, I think she is.” 
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The old gentleman prattled away over his 
cigar for half an hour or so, receiving monosyl- 
labic replies from time to time, but he made no 
allusion to the one subject about which Fred was 
consumed with curiosity to hear, and at legth 
the latter was Constrained to inquire carelessly, 
“Have you seen anything of Claughton this 
autumn?” 

“Yes,” answered the General, knocking the 
ash off his cigar; “oh, yes; he was at Kissingen 
while we were there. Good fellow, Claughton, 
very good fellow—I don’t knowa better.” And 
then he sighed. 

That is scarcely the tone in which a man speaks 
of his prospective son-in-law, and it seemed cer- 
tain that Captain Claughton had either changed 
his mind or had been refused. Fred’s curiosity 
was greater than ever; but he did not venture to 
put any further questions. Besides, he was a 
little ashamed of himself for being so inquisitive 
and anxious; Susie and her fate were no longer 
any concern of his. 

Shortly afterwards his host suggested that they 
shouldejoin the ladies. Mrs. Moore and Mrs, 
Fenton had their heads together and were deeply 
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interested in examining a pile of fashion-plates. 
The General naturally strolled up to them, and 
thus Fred could hardly choose but approach 
Susje, who was seated at the window, gazing 
dowa at the passing carriages and pedestrians in 
the Place Vendéme. He stood rather awkwardly 
beside her for a moment or two, saying nothing. 
He could not help feeling like a traitor, nor 
could he help suspecting that his former love de- 
spised him. And he was not best pleased— 
probably nothing that she could have said would 
have pleased him at that moment—when she 
opened the conversation by praising Mrs. 
Fenton’s beauty and amiability. 

“I thought you didn’t admire her at all,” Fred 
returned somewhat curtly: “you certainly told 
me in London that you didn't.” 

“Yes,” answered the girl, after a moment of 
hesitation, “I remember. You told me that I 
knew nothing about her, which was quite true. 
I am sorry I spoke against her; I don’t know 
why I did it.” 

“Oh, excuse me,” said Fred, who was nervous 
andirritable, and had lost control of himself; 


“TI think you do know. I think you were dis. 
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gusted with her because you were disgusted with 
me; and you were disgusted with me because 
your opinion was that I wanted to marry my 
cousin in order to get hold of the money which 
I had always expected to be mine some tday. 
Probably you haven't altered your opinion; but 
you are mistaken, all the same. I should have 
asked herto marry me if she hadn’t a penny in 
the world.” 

Susie looked a little surprised at his vehe- 
mence; but she answered gently: “I don’t doubt 
that. Mrs. Fenton has been talking to me about 
you, and I am sure that you care for her as much 
as she does for you—which is saying a great 
deal.” 

Even after that Fred was not satisfied; but 
there is no satisfying some people. He had 
wished to convince Miss Moore that he was very 
much in love with his cousin; yet he was vexed 
with her for being already convinced of it, and 
still more vexed with poor Laura for having con- 
vinced her. But he had no further opportunity 
of displaying his ill-humor and unreasonable- 
ness: for now Mrs. Fenton came to wish Sasie 
good-night. It was time to go home, she said, 
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and of course it was his duty to accompany 
her. 

“What was Miss Moore saying to you, Fred?” 
sheasked, as soon as they had left the hotel. 
“Was she telling you why she had refused Cap- 
tain Claughton ?” 

“No,” answered Fred; “we didn’t mention 
Claughton’s name. Has she refused him?” 

“So it appears. Mrs. Moore is in great dis- 
tress about it. She thinks Captain Claughton has 
been badly treated, and she can’t make out why 
Miss Susie wouldn't have him.” 

“She didn’t care for him, 1 presume,” said 
Fred shortly. 

“Then she ought not to have allowed him to 
follow them to Kissingen. How funny it is that 
these demure little girls, who look as if butter 
wouldn’t melt in their mouths, are almost always 
the worst flirts of all!” 

“She has a better opinion of you than you: 
have of her,” remarked Fred; “she had nothing 
but what was kind to say about you.” 

“Probably she had sense enough to know 
tha® anything she. might say about me to. 
you would come round to my ears. The truth 
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is that she doesn’t like me, and I don’t like 
her.” 

“Why not?” Fred inquired. But to this 
rather superfluous query he obtained no answer. 

“Mrs, Moore,” Laura resumed, after a time, 
“really means to be friendly. She was kind 
enough to give me some good advice. Amongst 
other things she said she was sure I shouldn't 
mind her telling me that it wasn’t quite correct 
for you to be living in the same hotel with me.” 

“Did you request her to mind her own busi- 
ness?” asked Fred, who was ready to pick a 
quarrel with anybody. 

“No; I thanked her and begged her not to 
mention that she had seen us here, and then I 
observed, as one good turn deserved another I 
would take the liberty of recommending her not 
to do her hair on the top of her head, I said it 
made the gray hairs at the back of the neck too 
conspicuous.” 

“H’m! you seem to have beep at least as 
amiable as she was.” 

By this time they had reached the threshold 
of Mrs. Fenton's apartments. With her hang on, 
the lock she made a half-turn so as to face him, 
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and said: “Ah, Fred, I hate these people, and 
it’s no use to pretend that I don’t. Yet they are 
not bad sort of people in their way ; I dare say I 
shoyld love them if—if you didn’t.” 

With that she dismissed him to his reflections, 
which, as’ may be imagined, were not of a very 
cheerful or self-congratulatory nature. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HE Moores remained two days longer in 
T Paris, during which time they had several 
meetings with their friends at the Grand Hétel ; 
and on the evening of the second day Mrs. Fen- 
ton returned their civility by inviting them to 
dine with her. Fred implored her not to do this, 
saying that he was sure they didn’t expect it, 
and that, since she didn’t like them, it would be 
better and more honest to refrain from cultiva- 
ting their acquaintance; but she answered, smil- 
ing: “I don’t mind accepting favors from my 
friends; I would rather not be in debt to my 
enemies. Besides, if one only associated with 
the people whom one liked, one’s circle would 
soon become unhealthily narrow.” 

So the Moores came, and were made welcome, 
and departed after an interchange of polite 
speeches and promises of speedy reunion in 
London. Mrs. Fenton said no more about them 
after they had gone; but she thought about them 
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day and night, and the thought deprived her of 
all her happiness. She had been pleased to ac- 
cuse Susie of being a flirt; but that was not her 
real opinion of the girl. She knew perfectly 
welf why Captain Claughton had been rejected, 
and, what was far worse, she was sure that Fred 
knew too, Love, which in some respects may 
deserve to be called blind, is only too clear- 
sighted in others; Mrs. Fenton was at all times 
an exceptionally observant person, and, even if 
she had not been so, it would have been no diff- 
cult task to her to read so transparent a charac- 
ter as that of her cousin. From the outset, 
indeed, she had been under no illusion as re- 
garded the nature of his affection for her. He 
had been touched by her sympathy, by her kind- 
ness, by her evident love for him; to some extent 
also his senses had been affected by the influence 
of feminine beauty and moonlight ; but with the 
first sight of Susie Moore, and the first suspicion 
that Susie might have cared for him all along, 
notwithstanding hér apparent encouragement of 
Captain Claughton, all these feelings had been 
swept away. Everything proved it—hig scrupu- 
lously honorable conduct ; his determination to 
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remain true to the woman whom he had asked‘to 
be his wife; the exaggerated precautions which 
he took to avoid being left fora moment alone 
with Susie; above all, his desperate and most 
unsuccessful efforts at merriment. © 
Perhaps under the circumstances, a proud ora 
magnanimous woman would at once have released 
the young man from his engagement; but Mrs. 
Fenton’s life had been such‘ that pride was 
scarcely possible to her, and, as for magnanimity, 
there are more ways than one of displaying that 
virtue. She displayed it in some measure by re- 
fraining from saying what she thought of her 
rival, for whom she could not help entertaining 
feelings of profound contempt. How is a woman 
who possesses beauty and talent, and is mistress 
of all the many methods by which men may be 
attracted, to help despising an insignificant and 
not particularly pretty little girl who has not 
even wit enough to retain her hold upon the man 
.who loves her? To be sure, the insignificant 
little girl had succeeded where the clever woman 
had failed, but that was not so much creditable 
to her as discreditable to Fred’s taste. However, 
Mrs. Fenton kept all these reflections to herself 
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and tried to behave as though nothing had hap- 
pened. This being an impossibility, she wisely 
abandoned the attempt before long, and one 
afternoon, when Fred, with a somewhat gloomy 
ang abstracted air, was sitting beside her in the 
Champs Elysées, she said quietly: ‘TI have tele- 
graphed to Albemarle Street to tell them that 
they may expect me to-morrow. Enough is as 
good as a feast, and I think we have had about 
enough of Paris, now.” 

He assented readily. His readiness to assent 
to anything that she chose to suggest was not 
a very hopeful sign; but at least he was anxious 
to please her, and she might be excused for think- 
ing that so docile a fiancé might be easily con- 
verted into a devoted husband. 

They traveled to London on the following day, 
and immediately on their arrival there became 
very busy. They were to be married in about a 
month ; so that there was plenty to be done and 
not too much time to do it in. Congratulations 
and gifts began to pourinuponthem. Sir James 
Le Breton came up from the country to express 
hjs hearty approval of the alliance, and to pre- 
sent the happy couple with a pair of candlesticks; 
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the Master of All Saints sent a check and:a 
long, kindly letter, in which he begged that 
the privilege of giving the bride away might 
be granted to him; many of Fred’s friends 
requested the pleasure of being introduced, to 
Mrs. Fenton; and so, what with one thing and 
another, they had not much of that uninter- 
rupted companionship for which one of them 
longed. 

Mr. Breffit was quite horrified when Mrs. 
Fenton coolly informed him that she intended 
to hand over every sixpence of her money to her 
husband on her wedding-day, and that she would 
be obliged to him if he would prepare such docu- 
ments as might be needful for that purpose. He 
said he had never heard of sucha thing in his 
life; he assured her that to act as she proposed 
would be most unusual, and, he would venture 
to add, undesirable; Fred also declared that he 
could not and would not accept the money. 
Nevertheless, she carried her point. To Mr. 
Breffit she simply said that he might spare him- 
self the trouble of talking, because she had made 
up her, mind, and he ought to know that argu- 
ment is thrown away upon a woman who has 
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made up her mind; but with Fred she was some- 
what more explicit. 

“T have given myself to you,” she said; 
“surely it is no great thing that I should give 
yéu my money into the bargain. Besides, it 
ought to be your money, and it would have been 
yours but for a little misunderstanding. If you 
only knew how like a thief I have felt for the 
last three months you wouldn’t try to prevent 
me from casting this burden off my shoulders. 
And after all, what difference will it make 
whether you or I sign checks to pay the butcher 
and baker?” 

“TI don't think it right,” he answered. ‘Just 
now it may seem as if it made no difference, but 
one can't tell what may happen in the future, 
and—” 

“That's just it,” she interrupted. ‘“ Nothing 
is so dreadful as to be impossible, and if we were 
to quarrel, or if you were to tire of me, Fred, 
or—or think worse of me than you do now, I 
would rather not feel that I was independent of 
you; I would rather that you had the power 
ef making what arrangements yow pleased 
than I.” 
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“You are very generous, Laura,” said the 
young man. 

“‘T love you,” she answered simply. 

He was touched and a little ashamed, without 
quite knowing why. “If we ever quarrel,” ‘he 
said, “it shall not be my fault; but I don’t think 
we are at all likely to quarrel, Laura.” 

And during the remainder of the time that he 
spent with her he was both more affectionate 
and more demonstrative than he had latterly 
been; so that when he went away she was in 
excellent spirits. ; 

Most of us have a conviction which may be 
illogical, but which experience seems to support, 
that if we take an umbrella with us when we go 
out it will not rain; in much the same way 
Mrs. Fenton hoped that when once she should 
be married to her cousin all’ would be well. 
“Miracles,” says a well-known writer, “do not 
happen.” One hardly likes to be so dogmatic 
as that; still one may be bold enough to affirm 
that if, in the case of a man, love ever follows 
marriage instead of preceding it, the pheno. 
menon must be regarded as very little short of 
miraculous, Mrs. Fenton probably knew that 
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as well as anybody; yet, like other people, 
she may have had a vague idea that miracles 
do happen—sometimes. In any case, she felt 
unusually sanguine that afternoon, and gave 
hegself up to the construction of castles in the 
air, wherein of course Fred Musgrave’s figure 
was a prominent one, 

While she was thus pleasantly employed, the 
waiter opened the door and announced, “ Mr. 
Dodd.” 

Mrs, Fenton half-started out of her chair and 
then sank back again, the color slowly ebbing 
away from her cheeks and lips. A terrible thing 
had happened to her, but there was no escaping 
from it; all that she could do was to summon up 
her courage and retain her self-control. 

Mr. Dodd entered, holding his hat under his 
arm. He was the same man whom she had 
caught a glimpse of at Dawlish, and he wore 
the same check trowsers. His coat and waist- 
coat, however, were now black, and in the 
buttonhole of the former he had stuck a huge 
gardenia. 
eHe said: “Well, Letitia, I hope I &nd you 
pretty fit. It is a good many years since we last 
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met; but upon my word and honor you don't 
look a day older.” 

Mrs. Fenton did not rise. She gazed silently 
at the man for a second or two and, then said i” 
a low voice, “ What do you want?”’ ° 

“We'll come to that presently, my dear,” 
answered Mr. Dodd, taking a chair; “let us have 
a little friendly conversation before we proceed 
to business. I am sure you wont refuse to 
gratify the natural curiosity of an old acquaint- 
ance. It would be most interesting to me to 
hear how you come to be living in a small Lon- 
don hotel under the name of Mrs. Fenton.” 

“That is my name,” answered Mrs, Fenton. 

“Ts it indeed? Well, you ought to know; but 
if anybody asked me, I should have said that 
your name was Letitia Watson.” 

“Then you would have added one more to the. 
many thousand of lies that you have told in your 
life.” 

“TI observe with pleasure, Letitia, that time 
has not impaired the natural sweetness of your 
temper. Do you remember announcing from the. 
platforn? of a music-hall in New Oriteans that you 
hadn’t been paid for.six weeks?” 
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“T remember it perfectly: you richly deserved 
it.” 

“TI think not, Letitia; I think that in your 
calmer moments you must have seen the very 
grefit shabbiness of rounding upon a liberal em- 
ployer in that public way. I always made ita 
rule to pay my e@rtestes as long as I had money 
enough to do so; when the cash box was empty, 
how could I pay them? But we need not re- 
vive bygone unpleasantnesses. We parted at 
Otago upon pretty good terms, if I remember 
rightly, notwithstanding the occasional little 
tiffs that we had had.” 

“ That is to say that, after having cheated me 
of my pay for several months, you were good 
enough to cancel the remainder of my engage- 
ment and cry quits.” 

“Just so. Ihave often thought since that I was 
foolishly generous; because, although your voice 
was never worth much, you certainly had the trick 
of attracting audiences. If you knew how often 
I have missed you and wished to have you back 
ayain, you would be touched, Letitia. However, 
I fever expected to see you again, and “it was 
with the greatest surprise and pleasure that I 
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recognized you—and noticed that you recognized 
me—a short time ago at Dawlish. It seems to 
me that you were ill-advised in running away; 
still, all things considered, I don’t much wonder 
at your having yielded to panic. Personation, 
my dear, is a dangerous game, a very dangerous 
game; and when I found out what you were up 
to, I made every allowance for your rather rude 
behavior.” 

“How did you find it out?” asked Mrs, 
Fenton hoarsely. 

“ By the simple and straightforward methods 
to which my nature inclines me. The local news- 
paper informed me of the name which you state 
is your own; I called at your house and was told 
that you had departed suddenly for Paris, with- 
out even leaving an address for letters to be 
forwarded to. However, I obtained your present 
address and learned, on inquiring here, that you 
were expected to be in London about this time. 
Furthermore I ascertained, that you were a lady 
of considerable wealth, and that you had suc- 
ceeded to the handsome fortune of your late father, 
the Delfin of I forget what college at Oxfotd, 
This surprised me; because, as you are aware, I 
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had had the privilege of being well acquainted 
with your father in Canada, and from what I 
knew of him it did not seem to me likely that 
he could have been made a Dean or that he could 
hay had a very large fortune to leave. You 
were not profoundly attached to him—indeed, I 
must confess that he didn’t treat you very well— 
so you wont mind my saying that amore drunken 
and disreputable old reprobate than Jack Wat- 
son I have never met in any quarter of the globe. 
Gratitude is not your strong point, Letitia, or 
you would feel that you owe me something for 
having rescued you from the drinking saloon that 
he used to keep at Montreal.” 

“My father sold me to you,” said Mrs. Fenton. 
‘‘ Probably you had the best of the bargain; what 
is certain is that I derived no profit from it. Of 
all the miserable years of my miserable life the 
worst was that in which I wandered about with 
your troupe and sung ballads of which I was 
ashamed in music-halls for your benefit. I have 
never been a bad woman; I have only been a 
most unhappy and unfortunate one. Of course 
it,was wrong to personate a woman who js dead; 


yet things have fallen out so curiously that no- 
14 
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body would have been the worse for it if you had 
not appeared at this last moment to ruin me.” 

“Not to ruin you, Letitia; nothing, I assure 
you, could have been further from my wish or 
intention when I looked you up than that, I 
only claim a share—a very small share—in your 
good luck. My discretion, like everything else 
that I possess, is for sale,and I am not so foolish as 
to place aprohibitory price upon it. What amazes 
me is the success with which you have carried this 
fraud through. I always did full justice to your 
talents, Letitia; but I certainly should have 
thought that sucha stroke of business as this was 
a trifle above you. How on earth did you 
manage it?” 

She sighed. “It was less difficult than it ap- 
pears,” 
my favor. After I left you in New Zealand I fell 


she answered ; “everything conspired in 


in with a certain Fenton, who was struck with 
my voice and got me to sing for him at concerts. 
He was a decent sort of man in those days, and 
he introduced me to his wife, with whom I became 
intimate and who told me her story. Her father, 
she said, was the Dean of St. Cyprian’s at Oxfogd, 
and she had run away with her music-master, 
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because she was unhappy at home, and because 
she had an idea that she would be able to make 
her fortune as an opera-singer. She was a silly 
sqrt of woman, but she was a lady and she was 
kid to me and I liked being with her. I don’t 
know what her voice may have been like when 
she was a girl—Fenton always declared it was 
magnificent, so far as it went—but at the time 
when I knew her she had almost lost it. She was 
in bad health, and was disappointed and peevish 
and thoroughly tired of her husband, who was 
also pretty well tired of her. On the other hand, 
he took a great fancy to me.” 

Mr. Dodd grinned. “I can well believe it, 
Letitia. And so, I suppose, Mrs. Fenton died, 
and you stepped into her shoes?” 

“Yes; she died at Wellington, where I had 
gone with them, and where we managed to scrape 
together just enough to live upon by means of 
concerts and music lessons. She used to tell me 
a great deal about her father and his relations and 
the few friends whom she had had at Oxford, so 
that I knew the place and the people just as well as 
if€ had been brought up there myself. Véry soon 
after her death I married Mr. Fenton, and as we 
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were not fortunate in New Zealand we made a 
move to Sydney. However, we did no better 
there, and he had taken to drinking—in fact, he 
drank himself to death. As for me, 1 struggled 
on, and the Government House people took ‘me 
up and I made a little money. Of course ques- 
tions were occasionally put to me, and for the 
sake of convenience I told some of the ladies in 
strict confidence that I was the daughter of Dean 
Musgrave. As poor Laura was dead and buried, 
there seemed to be no great harm in my identi- 
fying myself with her, but I never dreamed of 
claiming her inheritance, because I never dreamed 
that there would be any inheritance to claim. 
She had always assured me that her father was 
the most implacable man in the world, and that 
there was not the slightest chance of his giving 
or leaving hera penny. Then one morning I saw 
the advertisement that the executors had put into 
the papers, and it flashed across me that the great 
opportunity of my life had come. I sailed for 
England at once, and my claim was admitted as 
soon as 1 showed myself. I only had to face one 
person ‘who had ever seen Laura—the Master ‘of 
All Saints, a kind-hearted old fellow about whom 
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she had often spoken to me. It was a great risk, 
but I came out of it triumphantly. You know 
what a capital mimic I am. Well, I imitated 
Laura’s way of speaking, and I shrugged my shoul- 
defs after a fashion that she had, and I sang to 
him exactly in her voice. After that he was 
ready to swear to me. The fact is that, although 
Laura’s features were not much like mine, she had 
the same coloring, and twelve years make a dif- 
erence. So they handed over the money to me.” 

Here Mrs, Fenton, who had begun her narra- 
tive in listless, dispiriting accents, but had con- 
tinued it with something more of animation, 
paused. She shrank from mentioning Fred’s 
name to the vulgar, brutal wretch whom she 
associated with all that had been most detestable 
and degrading in her life, and who, she felt sure, 
would only see in her engagement an additional 
proof of her cleverness. Nevertheless, she had to 
tell him about it, because in no other way could 
she place before him a statement by which she 
hoped that he might be influenced. 

‘Of course,” she said, after a brief narration of 
the facts, “ you will not try to prevent my mar- 
riage; for that would do you no good at all. I 
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know I shall have to pay you heavily; but I want 
you to understand that you will gain nothing— 
absolutely nothing—by threatening me with ex- 
posure after Iam married. I have already mage 
arrangements by which all that I possess will 
become my husband’s property on my wedding- 
day; therefore, from the moment that I am Mrs. 
Musgrave I shall no longer be in a position to 
buy you off, and if you were to go and denounce 
me to my husband, he certainly would not give 
you any reward for your pains. Now, how much 
do you want?” 

Mr. Dodd looked at her admiringly. “You 
have genius, Letitia,’ he remarked. ‘ Under 
ordinary circumstances it would have been culpa- 
bly foolish to despoil yourself in favor of your 
husband; but your circumstances are not ordi- 
nary, and I think you have acted sensibly. Shall 
we say five thousand down? You will hardly call 
that exorbitant, I hope.” 

“Very well—on the condition that you are 
never to come near me again.” 

“My charming Letitia, it is for me to make 
conditions, not for you. I will think over your 
offer, and I will call to-morrow about the same 
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hour. You had better have the amount agreed 
upon ready in bank-notes; for everybody's sake, 
it would be wiser to avoid checks in this instance. 
I enly wish that I could afford to let you off scot- 
fre; but in the present depressed state of busi- 
ness that is, unfortunately, out of the question. 
Farewell, Letitia, and don’t forget to return 
thanks in the proper quarter for your good for- 
tune. It isn’t every man who would have be- 
haved with my generosity; but I always had a 
soft heart and I always had a particular affection 
for you.” 

As soon as he was gone the unhappy woman 
burst into tears. She did not believe that her 
secret could be kept. It was true that, when 
once she should be married, she would be able to 
defy Dodd; but it was also true that, if he chose 
to make subsequent demands upon her, she 
would do all in her power to meet them rather 
than be exposed. And he would understand 
that, and he would make the demands, and then, 
sooner or later, Fred would be sure to see him 
or hear of him. Perhaps the best and safest 
flan would be to confess all to Fred at ence. If 
he loved her, surely he would forgive her! He 
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would get the money in any case; the only dif- 
ference would be that his wife’s name would be 
Letitia, instead of Laura. That any man’s love 
could be killed by sucha disclosure as she pxo- 
posed to make did not strike her as possifle. 
She had not, and could not have, a high standard 
of honor; she knew that her love for Fred would 
not be diminished one whit by the discovery 
that he had once been guilty of an offense which 
might bring him within the arm of the law; she 
thought, too, that he would give her credit for 
the restitution which she had intended to make. 
But what caused her to hesitate was that she 
feared he did not really love her yet. Some day, 
perhaps, he would, and then she might disburden 
her conscience. When she went to bed, after 
many hours of doubt and thought, her mind was 
not yet madeup. Whether Fred loved her or not, 
she loved him, and, although she had never felt 
any great compunction about deceiving him, she 
dreaded inexpressibly the reproaches which he 
might heap upon her when he should be enlight- 
ened, and when he should be bound to her for life. 
“T think I will tell him to-morrow,” was the la& 
thing that she murmured before she fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Eee people never abide by the reso- 


lutions of the previous night. In the morn- 
ing everything looks different, and it is especially 
in the morning that common-sense is wont to 
assert its supremacy over impulse. When Mrs. 
Fenton woke and collected her ideas, she saw 
very clearly how tremendous would be the risk 
of immediate confession, and how much more 
probable it was that confession whbuld be re- 
warded by absolution a few months later than at 
that particular moment. Her duty, to be sure, 
was plain enough, but happiness just then 
seemed to her a more important consideration 
than duty, and it is no great libel upon the 
“human race to say that in that respect she was 
scarcely peculiar. The upshot of her cogitations 
was that she made up her mind to be guided by 
cittumstances. 
The first circumstance that occurred was the 
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arrival of Fred Musgrave at eleven o'clock, in 
accordance with custom, and Fred was not in a 
very cheerful mood. The fact wasthat on the pre- 
ceding afternoon he had had a short conversation 
with Susie Moore which had disturbed his nfind. 
For Susie had confided to him that she was 
anxious to take up nursing the sick as an occu- 
pation, and that although her father and her step- 
mother were at present strongly opposed to her 
doing anything of the sort, she hoped in time to 
overcome their prejudices. Now, when a girl of 
nineteen talks about becoming a professional 
nurse, it is natural to surmise that she has been 
crossed in love. This surmise may of course be 
wholly incorrect, but it invariably suggests itself 
at once to the male mind, and that Fred should 
have been saddened and rendered pensive by the 
communication made to him will surprise no- 
body. Hence he was a little absent-minded, and 
quite failed to catch the drift of the tentative | 
observations which his betrothed addressed 
to him. 

In reply to certain questions of hers, he said, 
somewhat indifferently, what he had said offce 
before, that, in his opinion, it was better that 
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married people should not inquire too closely 
into the episodes of each other’s past lives. 

“But there might be a good deal to forgive,” 
Mrs, Fenton suggested. 

“ b*don’t see that,” he answered. ‘“Ishouldn’t 
feel that I had a right to complain of anything 
that my wife had done before I met her.” 

“Not even if it was something disgraceful? 
You know next to nothing about me; I may 
have done all sorts of disgraceful things—how 
can you tell?” 

He roused himself from his abstraction to 
reply rather more gravely: 

“i have complete trust in you, Laura. If 
there were anything that I really ought to hear 
about, I am sure you wouldn't conceal it from 
me. As for bygone flirtations, I haven’t con- 
fessed all mine to you, and I don't expect you to 
confess yours to me.” 

He would not understand, and when she tried 
fo put him upon the right tack her courage failed 
her, and the words died away upon her lips. At 
length she said: “ Men are less inquisitive than 
women, I suppose. I should like to hear overy- 
thing that you had ever done from your school 
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days, but I haven’t asked many questions or 
obliged you to tell any lies, have I?” 

“T certainly haven’t told you any lies.” 

“ Ah, that’s an unpardonable offense, isn’t jt?” 

“Well, I think it is,’ he answered a ‘dittle 
curtly. ‘At any rate, it’s the one offense which 
I could never pardon. People are either truth- 
ful or liars, I think; and if they have been false 
once, you may be pretty sure that they will be 
false again. You see, it isn’t possible to remove 
them from temptation’s way.” 

After that, she gave it up and changed the 
subject. All the passion of her nature revolted 
against the yoke which her conscience sought to 
lay upon her, and revolted successfully. She 
knew that sooner or later a battle would have 
to be fought which must be decisive as to her 
chance of earthly happiness; but she determined 
that she would fight it upon ground of her own 
choosing, not under the most disadvantageous 
conditions possible. Presently Fred took hi§ 
leave, having ascertained that she would not 
want him that afternoon. She had a great deal 
of shopping to do, she said, and she was nod so 
cruel as to take a man to shops with her. 
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Later in the day Mr. Breffit called in Albe- 
marle Street, bringing with him certain docu- 
ments to which Mrs. Fenton's signature was 
reqyired. She was at home, he was told, but 
the waiter believed she was engaged; in fact, 
there was a gentleman with her. 

“Oh, a gentleman?” said Mr. Breffit laugh- 
ing (for so great was his acuteness that he 
thought he could guess who the gentleman 
was likely to be). ‘Well, you had better put 
me in the dining-room then; I’m in no great 
hurry, and I should be sorry to disturb Mrs. 
Fenton.” 

There was a dingy little apartment in which 
Mrs. Fenton took her meals, and which was 
shut off from the front room by folding-doors. 
Here the lawyer seated himself and began to 
arrange his papers, thinking it not unlikely that 
he might have to wait a quarter of an hour or so. 
The arrangements of the papers, however, did 
“not take more than a minute or two, and when 
that was completed he could not help listening 
to the sound of the voices in the next room. 
Fiest he noticed that the masculine voiae was 
not Fred’s; then he became aware that it was a 
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very angry voice; and then he distinctly heard 
the words, “What I want to know is why the 
devil you haven’t got the money ready ?”’ 

There was an indistinguishable murmur from 
Mrs. Fenton; after which the man’s voice re- 
sumed loudly: “Forgot! Now, look here, my 
dear; this sort of thing wont do with me. I'll 
give you another twenty-four hours; but at the 
end of that time I must be paid, or I'll know the 
reason why. It strikes me very forcibly that 
you're trying to make your escape, and I warn 
you that if you attempt that little game you'll 
be sorry for it.” 

Mr. Breffit was an honorable man. He was 
startled, and his curiosity was much excited ; 
but, since he did not relish the character of an 
involuntary eavesdropper, he coughed, pushed 
his chair about and finally knocked at the folding 
doors. After a momentary pause, he was told to 
come in, and as he obeyed this summons he 
caught a glimpse of the retreating form of Mr? 
Dodd. 

Mrs, Fenton's face displayed some signs of 
recené agitation; but her manner was perfeetly 
self-possessed. She said: “I didn’t know you 
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were here, Mr. Brefit; I hope you haven't been 
kept waiting long.” 

“Only a very few minutes,” answered the 
lawyer, considerately averting his eyes. ‘“I have 
browfht you the papers that I told you about.” 

He proceeded without further delay to explain 
the matters of business which had occasioned his 
visit, and found her as sensible and intelligent as 
she always was. “I wish all the ladies whom I 
have to deal with had heads like yours, Mrs. 
Fenton,” he remarked. ‘My usual experience is 
that I have to repeat the same thing at least 
three times to them, and after the third time 
they don’t understand a bit better than they did 
at first; only by then they have generally ar- 
rived at a vague idea that I want to swindle 
them.” 

“Well,” she answered, “I dare say I am as 
stupid as the others; for there is one thing that 
Iam not quite clear about. Can I do just what 
4 please with my money until I am married ?” 

“Undoubtedly. Who is to prevent your” 

“What I mean is that I haven’t bound myself 
to gand over any specified sum to Fred, hwe I? 
On my wedding-day I shall simply transfer to 
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him all that I possess, whatever that may be. I 
ask because I may have to make some rather 
_large payments between this and then.” 

“Until then,” answered Mr. Breffit, looking a 
little grave, “you will of course be free ip do 
what you choose with your own. When you 
speak of large payments,” he added presently, 
“you are alluding, I presume, to purchases that 
you have made.” 

This not being a question, Mrs. Fenton did not 
think herself compelled to make any reply, and a 
rather long period of silence followed. It was 
broken at last by the lawyer, who said abruptly: 
“Tam going to be impertinent; but I must trust 
to your kindness to excuse me. That man 
who was here just now—wasn’t he trying to 
extort money from you upon some pretext or 
other?” 

“ Did you hear anything when you were in the 
next room ?”’ : 

“J overheard a word or two, I couldn’t help i 
Am I wrong in guessing that that fellow was 
bullying you for hush-money?” * 

Mas. Fenton was very pale. Her lips twitched, 
and she made two ineffectual efforts to speak 
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before she repeated his words interrogatively, 
“ For hush-money ?”’ 

“Perhaps that is too coarse a way of putting 
it; but imagine that he has some claim upon 
youy*or pretends that he has. Probably he 
knows something or other, something that may 
have happened in Australia, for instance. Now, 
Mrs. Fenton, will you do mea great favor and 
refer this rascal to me? Depend upon it, I shall 
be able to deal with him much better than you 
will, and most likely it will turn out that you 
have been scared by a shadow.” 

But she shook her head. ‘“ He has a claim 
upon me,” she answered; ‘it would be useless 
to deny it, because you wouldn’t believe me if I 
did. I shall have to buy him off. I am much 
obliged to you for offering to help me, only the 
case is not one in which I could ask for your 
help.” 

Mr. Breffit looked distressed and doubtful. 
“Tf,” he began, “this matter is in any way avow- 
able—” 

“But it isn’t,” she interrupted, smiling. “It 
isw't in the least avowable. How old was ¢,when 


I ran away from Oxford? Seventeen ?—eigh- 
15 
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teen? And now! am getting’on for thirty-one. 
For a woman that is a whole lifetime, and all 
sorts of unavowable things may have occurred in 
the course of it. I wonder how many men or 
women would dare to look their neighbors itrthe 
face if everything were known about them that 
could be known! But most people are lucky, 
whereas I have always been unlucky. Well, 
good-by, Mr. Breffit; I mustn’t detain you any 
longer. I dare say you have business to attend 
to,. and, as for me, I ought to be shopping. 
Thank you for all your kindness tome. I wish I 
could profit by it to the extent of handing Mr. 
Dodd over to your tender mercies; but unfor- 
tunately I can’t.” 

She got up and extended her hand to him, so 
that he could only accept his dismissal. She did 
not. request him to keep his own counsel with 
regard to what he had overheard, which he 
thought odd, and he went away in a perplexed 
and saddened condition of mind which was per- 
fectly intelligible to her. 

Instead of going out to do her shopping, after 
his departure she sank back in her chair andeat 
for a long time gazing out of the window. _Now- 
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adays London is never empty; in the autumn 
especially plenty of people come up to buy their 
winter clothes and see the new plays, and Albe- 
magle Street was almost as thronged with car- 
riages as if it had been the height of the season. 
By-and-by one of them stopped at the door of 
the hotel, soon after which the waiter delivered 
a card and a note in acoroneted envelope to Mrs. 
Fenton. The missive was from one of Lady 
Clamborough’s distinguished friends, who had 
just heard that Mrs. Fenton was in town, and 
who wrote to beg her to join a small dinner-party 
and meet a certain celebrated statesman. “He 
has been told a great deal about your wonderful 
singing and is most anxious to hear you, so I 
hope you will be good-natured enough to gratify 
him.” | 

She tossed this invitation aside with a bitter 
little laugh. “ How near I have been to getting 
all, and more than all, that I ever hoped for in 
‘my wildest dreams!” she murmured. “How I 
should have jumped for joy if T had been told 
last November that in a year's time | should 
re@eive such a note as that! And now it is*ef no 
more good to me than any’ other scrap of waste 
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paper. It seems hard to have braved the battle 
and the breeze for so many years and to founder 
in harbor at last; but I have deserved it, no 
doubt. Perhaps that is what Fred will say, and 
I am sure that is what Mr. Breffit will say. 
Poor Mr. Breffit! He is not at all happy at this 
minute. He is thinking that it is rather shabby 
to take advantage of what one has accidentally 
overheard ; but then again, he can’t disguise from 
himself that things look uncommonly fishy, and 
that poor young Musgrave ought not to be 
allowed to rush blindfold into a marriage which 
may have the most disastrous consequences. He 
can't decide as to what step it is his duty to 
take; but his indecision wont last long. To- 
morrow morning he will feel that he has no 
alternative but to put Fred upon his guard, and 
Fred will be rather annoyed with him for bother- 
ing, but will nevertheless turn up here about 
eleven o'clock to ask what it is all about, and 
then—” ° 

She did not finish her soliloquy, but rose and 
walked to a side-table upon which she had placed 
a phdtograph of her betrothéd. This she teok 
out of its frame and held close up to her face, 
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gazing at it intently for some minutes. She 
kissed it passionately once or twice; after which 
she threw it away from her suddenly, cast herself 
down upon a sofa and, began to cry and sob hys- 
terigally. Her tears, no doubt, relieved her and 
did her good ; for at length she dried them, sat 
up and resumed her articulate musings. 

"« After all, I have had my day; and nobody 
ever has more. Nothing lasts—not even love. 
Love least of all, I dare say, though I know so 
little about it. Perhaps it is better to lose every- 
thing at a blow, which breaks one’s heart, than 
to lose it by slow degrees and notcare. Besides, 
there was an end of all hope from the moment 
that that man detected me. I couldn't havekept 
the secret, and I don’t think Fred would have 
forgiven me; it was ridiculous to suppose that 
he would. Well, I’m glad I forgot to have those 
bank-notes ready; Dodd will never see his five 
thousand pounds now.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


RS. FENTON’S forecast of the coursé to 

which Mr. Breffit would eventually find 
himself impelled was verified to the letter; and 
indeed it is not easy to see what other course any 
honest man could adopt. He was, as she had 
understood, very reluctant to act upon words 
which had never been intended to reach his ear, 
and during that afternoon and evening he re- 
mained, as she had foreseen that he would remain, 
in an uncomfortable state of hesitation; but 
when morning came he saw quite plainly that 
there was nothing for it but to give Fred a hint. 
The mystery must be cleared up, he thought. 
It might, of course, turn out to be some very 
trifling matter; but, on the other hand, it might 
prove to be a most important one. For his own 
part, he could not help fearing that she had mar- 
ried some man out in Australia—the very man 
who was threatening her perhaps—and a family 
lawyet must not connive, or even seem to c6n- 
nive, at bigamy. 
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Accordingly, instead of going straight to Bed- 
ford Row as usual, he turned aside to Fred’s 
rooms, where he found that young gentleman at 
breakfast, and, thinking it best to conceal noth- 
ingy*he gave a truthful and concise account of 
what had taken place on the previous afternoon. 

Fred received the news quite as Mrs Fenton 
had anticipated that he would receive it. He 
was a good deal more annoyed than alarmed; he 
thought the lawyer rather fussy and officious, and 
he was by no means disposed to follow the advice 
urged upon him. “TI wish you hadn’t told me 
about it!” he exclaimed irritably. “Laura and 
I have agreed to pass the sponge over what is 
past; ifshe has done this, that, or the other in 
years gone by, I don’t want to hear about it, and 
I hardly feel that I am entitled to go and demand 
an explanation, as you suggest.” 

Mr. Breffit shook his head. ‘Perhaps ‘de- 
mand’ is too strong a word to use,” said he; 
“but I am afraid you will have to request an 
explanation. This man has some hold over Mrs. 
Fenton, and if you don’t inquire what it is now, 
you will certainly inquire some day—wheg possi- 
bly it may be too late.” 
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“What do you mean?” asked Fred, rather 
fiercely. 

“ Not a word more than I say. No man can 
allow his wife to pay blackmail. Either this fel- 
low is a mere bully, from whom it is Yeur 
business to deliver her, or else he is in posses- 
sion of some secret which ought to prevent 
her from marrying you. I express no opinion 
about the matter; I only caution you that 
you can’t shirk a disagreeable duty, by ignor- 
ing it.” 

The truth is that Fred would have been very 
glad to ignore it; but since, after that explicit 
warning, it was scarcely possible for him to do so, 
he presently took his way to Albemarle Street. 
There he learned, not a little to his surprise, that 
Mrs. Fenton had left London for a few days. 
“But I was to say, sir,’ added the waiter, who 
gave this information, “that if you would please 
to step upstairs you would finda note for you 
upon the table.” 

Fred went up to the sitting-room which had of 
late become so familiar to him, and there, sure 
enough, he espied an envelope addressed to “ B, 
Musgrave, Esq.” which, on being opened, proved 
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to contain several closely written sheets of paper. 
When the waiter had left him, he sat down to 
peruse these with a certain feeling of impatience. 
More than once latterly Mrs. Fenton had seen fit 
toegend him lengthy epistles about nothing in 
particular, and he thought the practice a tiresome 
one. He supposed that one of her friends had 
asked her down to the country for a day or two; 
he was utterly unprepared for the startling an- 
nouncement with which the letter began. 


“MY DEAR FRED: 


“Tam running away, because there is nothing 
else to be done. I have deceived you from first 
to last, and now I have been found out. I am 
not your cousin, I am only the widow of your late 
cousin's husband; and all the money that I have 
spent since my arrival in this country has been 
stolen from you by me.” 


Then, at full length, she narrated the true 
story of her life. She told him how her father, 
a gentleman by birth, had sunk to the position 
of proprietor of a drinking and gambling saloon 
at Montreal; how she had grown up amid sur- 
roundings which had been hateful to her; how 
ghe had been insulted and ill-treated; how she 
had been only too thankful to effect her escape 
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from such misery as a member of Mr. Dodd’s 
troupe, and how at length the friendship of the 
Fentons in New Zealand had rescued her from a 
thraldom which she could not much longer have 
endured. She did not attempt to make tay 
excuse for her subsequent conduct, remarking 
that she knew very well how useless it would be 


to do so. 


“The only thing that I hope you will believe, 
Fred—but I am not sure that you will—is that I 
really loved you. Perhaps it sounds absurd to 
say so, because I have robbed you of several 
thousand pounds, and I suppose, too, that I have 
prevented you from marrying the girl whom you 
love. However, it is true; and possibly you 
wont miss those few thousands very much, and, 
as for the girl whom you love, she will marry you 
now——and so all’s well that ends well. All 
wouldn't have ended well if Mr. Dodd hadn't 
turned up in the nick of time, you will say; but 
that isas may be. Nobody can tell what might 
have been, and it wont do you much harm if I 
go on thinking that you might have been happy 
with me, Anyhow, you will never see me again ; 
for I know you wont set the police on my track, 
though Mr. Breffit will tell you that that is what 
you ought to do. And so, good-by, my dear, 
dear Fred, If you can forgive me and think 
kindly of me, you will; and if you can’t—well, 
then Wdare say you will soon manage to fof 
get me.” as 
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Now, it must be confessed that when Fred had 
finished reading the letter from which the above 
extract has been taken he was not disposed to 
think very kindly of its writer. To begin with, 
tlke¢é sensation of having been most completely 
and successfully made a fool of is one which no- 
body enjoys. Moreover, those who reserve their 
‘confession until they have been found out can- 
not expect to be mercifully judged. Certainly 
Fred had no wish to put himself in communica- 
tion with the police or to see Mrs. Fenton in the 
dock; but he did think that she might consider 
herself extremely lucky to have have got off 
scot-free, and he felt no sort of pity for her. 
It was all very fine to say that things had ended 
well for him, and to assume that he had nothing 
to do but to marry the girl whom he loved, and 
live happily ever afterwards; but that only 
showed that Mrs. Fenton judged others by her- 
self, and took far too low a view of human nature. 
How could he possibly go to Susie Moore now 
and say, “I have loved you all along, though I 
was upon the point of marrying a woman whom 
4 believed to be my cousin and an heisgss. It 
turns out that she is neither the one nor the 
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other, and that the money which I thought was 
hers is mine. Consequently, I am free to consult 
my own inclination. Will you be my wife?” 
Of course he could not make such a speech; and 
of course, if he did make it, he would be scdra- 
fully dismissed. 

However, as the day went on, he became a 
little less indignant and a little more sanguine; 
because further reflection showed him that the 
situation was not such as to exclude all hope. 
General and Mrs. Moore, at any rate, would now 
be on his side, which was something ; and eventu- 
ally—not at once, but some day—he would per- 
haps be able to make Susie understand how it 
was that he had seemed to be false to her. He 
did not think it necessary to give any informa- 
tion about Mrs. Fenton at her hotel, nor did he 
care to impart the news to Mr. Breffit that day. 
He returned to his rooms and sat there smoking 
and thinking over the strange alteration which 
had taken place in his destiny, until late in 
the afternoon, when he strolled round to his 
club. 

He had been holding the evening paper in his 
hand, and had been bestowing an intermittent 
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attention upon its contents for some time before 
his eye fell upon the following paragraph : 


“DROWNING OF A PASSENGER BETWEEN Do.- 
VER AND CALAIS.—The boat carrying the French 
majls left Dover harbor last night in heavy 
weather, and had been about a quarter of an hour 
under way when one of the crew noticed a lady 
who had been leaning over the side, suddenly 
dose her balance and fall overboard. He at once 
gave the alarm, the engines were stopped, a boat 
was lowered, and every effort was made to rescue 
the unfortunate woman; but, owing to the high 
sea which was running, and the darkness of the 
night, these proved of no avail, and, after some 
delay, the steamer proceeded on her passage. It 
has been ascertained that the name of the 
missing passenger was Mrs. Fenton, and that she 
had taken tickets for Paris. Mrs. Fenton’s maid 
who accompanied her, and who returned to Dover 
by the next boat, states that her mistress could 
have had no motive for committing suicide, and it 
is believed that the accident was solely due to the 
rolling of the vessel and the somewhat danger- 
ous attitude in which the deceased had placed 
herself.” 


Fred had to read this bald and uncompromis- 
ing statement of facts three times over before he 
could believe in its reality. Even when the evi- 
dence of his senses would no longer allow him to 
eloubt that Mrs. Fenton was dead, he felt more 
stunned and bewildered than sorry, and could 
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think of nothing better to do than to hurry off 
and confer with Mr. Breffit. Lawyers are not 
apt to be stunned or bewildered by any episode, 
however dramatic. : 

Nevertheless, Mr. Breffit, whom Fred preserttly 
encountered upon the steps of the club, was both. 
He had seen the paragraph in the evening paper ; 
he had gone immediately to Fred’s rooms and, 
not finding him there, had proceeded to the club. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “what a 
dreadful thing! Of course you have heard what 
has happened. Poor soul! When I sawher yes- 
terday I had no conception that matters were so 
serious. I expected to hear of nothing worse 
than some foolish escapade; at any rate, I quite 
hoped that there was nothing worse to be re- 
vealed.” 

“You think, then—” said Fred, and did not 
conclude his sentence. 

“T don’t know what to think; I’m afraid it 
looks like it. But then what could be her rea- 
son? Perhaps you know more than I do?” 

“ Come home with me, and I'll tell you all I 
know,’ answered Fred; “wecan't talk here.” 6 

The lawyer was much astonished when he 
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heard what Fred had to say, and no doubt the 
knowledge that he had been completely duped 
would also have made him very angry but for the 
tragic fate which had overtaken the criminal. 
Umder the circumstances he only said: “ Poor 
thing! If she has sinned, she has been punished. 
I only wish this accident had occurred in mid- 
channel.” 

“Why?” asked Fred. 

‘“‘ Because I fancy that in that case the action of 
the tides might have spared us a very unpleasant 
duty. As it is, I fear there will be an inquest, 
and I do not wish to be called uponto give evi- 
dence at that inquest. Nor, I should imagine, 
do you.” 

Mr. Breffit’s apprehensions were justified; for 
afew days later poor Mrs. Fenton’s body was 
washed ashore near Dover, and in the course of 
the inquiry which necessarily followed Fred was 
compelled to make statements which he would 
far rather have kept to himself. The whole affair 
excited a great deal of public interest and curios- 
ity, and for a day or two the newspapers weré 
fall of it. However, the Coroner’s jury decided, 
quite properly, that the evidence did not warrant 
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them in assuming ¢hat the deceased had inten- 
tionally put an end to her existence, and a 
ealict of © Accidental death” was therefore 
Weed. The seaman who had witnessed the 
oceuthence deposed upon oath that in his opihion 
the rolling of a vessel might possibly precipitate a 
passenger over bulwarks of almost any height, and 
itis not for landsmen to set up their private 
opinion against that of experts. 

Fred Musgrave had his private opinion; but 
since he was not asked for it, he did not give it. 
The death of the woman who, if she had lived 
a few weeks longer, would have been his wife, 
was a great shock to him, and the manner of it 
was more shocking still. He had not, it is true, 
been in love with her, and of late he had known 
very well that life as her husband must be more 
or less miserable to him; yet he had been fond 
of her, and he bitterly regretted that she had not 
had the courage to confess allto him. Hadshe 
done so, he would not, of course, have married her ; 
but he would gladly have provided her with an 
income sufficient to keep her from want (for, after 
all, shg had been a sort of connection of his), amd 
he certainly would not have dreamed of taking 
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legal proceedings against her. So, at” least, he 
thought but it is not certain that he would have 
acted in that way, or that ariythings s short of the 
catastrophe which had occurred would ha ony 
dut¢d him to pardon one who had done. him. ‘80 
great an injury. One may manage to forgive-a 
pickpocket, especially after restitution has been 
made—but it is less easy to forgive awoman who 
has caused you to desert your true love and the 
motives of your desertion to appear so painfully 
and evidently mercenary. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Fenton's foresight had 
not been at fault in any particular. For some 
months after her death Fred and Susie did not 
meet; but they met at last, and then what had 
been quite sure to happen did happen. 






““T never believed that you wanted to marry 
Mrs. Fenton for the sake of the money,” Susie 
declared ; “ I told you in Paris that I didn’t 
believe it. I thought you really cared for her, 
and—and I don’t know that I don’t think so 
still.” 

“I cared for her,” Fred returned, “ just about 
as much as you cared for Claughton.” 


“ Well, that was a great deal.” 
16 
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«Exactly; that was a great deal, but not 
quite enough. Of course you are entitled to 
trample upon me, because you refused Claughton ; 
but how was I to tell that you meant to refuse 
him, after leading him on as you did?” 

And now Susie made an avowal which proves 
that, contrary tothe general belief, there are 
women who can be magnanimous upon occasion. 
She confessed that she had fully intended to 
marry Captain Claughton, Fred’s conduct had 
convinced her that he cared nothing for her, and 
she had thought that she ought,-if she could, to 
gratify a man who did care for her and at the 
same time to gratify her father and step-mother. 
Only, when it came to the push, she had found 
that she couldn’t do this, and so poor Captain 
Claughton had been sent to seek consolation 
elsewhere. She was very sorry for poor Cap- 
tain Claughton, she added. 

** Oh, he'll be all right,” said Fred, with easy 
optimism. I don't want to breathe a word, 
against him; but as for supposing that Claughton 
had it in him to love you as I do—vwvell, really 
that is supposing a little too much, you know.” 

Susie made no protest against this very unfair 
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“judgment. When we are happy we naturally 
wish other people to be so too, and are apt to be 
impatient or incredulous if they give it to be 
understood that they are not. Cloudless skies 
are exceptional; but sometimes the sun shines 
even in England, and when it does, the best plan 
is to bask init and avoid consulting the bar- 
ometer, It is needless to say that Susie Moore 
married Fred with the full approval of her family, 
and perhaps equally needless to add that since 
their wedding-day Mrs. Fenton’s name has never 
been mentioned between the young people. 

By other persons, who have not had the same 
reasons for observing a discreet reticence, her 
name has been mentioned pretty freely. Mr. 
Breffit and the Master of All Saints have had to 
submit to a sharp scolding from Sir James Le 
Breton; Lady Clamborough has been much 
annoyed by the ironical condolences of her 
friends; and Mr. Dodd, when in the safe and 
select society of his intimates, has not been chary 
of strictures upon the unutterable meanness of a 
woman who, after solemnly promising to pay 
him £5000, went and drowned herself without 
redeeming her promise. But nobody is remem- 
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bered long. To be forgiven is what only those 
can expect whose misdeeds have ceased to bea 
source of inconvenience to others; but to be for- 
gotten is the fortunate and inevitable destiny of 
us all, It is the destiny even of Mr. Frederick 
Musgrave, although, in these days of his pros- 
perity, he has produced a play for which some of 
his admirers are so kind as to predict immortality. 
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J,he Rise of the Macedonian Empire. By Arthur M. Curteis, M.A. With 8 Maps. 
Greeks and the Persians. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. With 4 Maps. 

Rothe to its Oapture by the Gauls. By Wilhelm IThne. With a Map. 

The Roman Trinmvirates. By the Very Rev. Obarles Merivale,D.D. With Map. 

The Spartan and Theban Supremacies. By Charles Sankey, M.A. With 5 Maps, 

Rome and Oarthage, the Punic Wars. By R. Bosworth Smith. With 9 Maps, 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
Edited by C. CoLBEoK, M.A. 19 volumes, fcp. 8vo. with Maps. Price 2s. 6d. each. 


The Beginning of the Middle Ages. By the Very Rev.R. W. Church. With 3 Maps, 
The Normans in Europe. By Rev. A. H. Johnson, M.A. With 3 Maps. 

The Orusades. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. M.A. With a Map. 

The Karly Plantagenets. By the Right Rev. W. Stubbs, D.D. With 2 Maps, 
Edward the Third. By the Rev. W. Warburton, M.A. With 3 Mapas. 

‘The Houses of Lancaster and York. By James Gairdner, With 5 Maps. 

The Early Tudors. By the Rev. 0. E. Moberly, M.A. 

The Era of the Protestant Hevolution. By £&. Seebohm. With 4 Maps. 

The Age of Elizabeth. By the Rev. M. Creighton, M.A. LL.D. With 5 Maps. 
The First Two Stuarts. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. With 4 Maps. 

The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. With a Map. 
The English Restoration and Louis XIV., 1648-1678. By Osmund Airy. 

The Fall of the Stuarts. By the Rev. Edward Hale, M.A. With 11 Maps. 

The Age of Anne. By E. E. Morris, M.A. With 7 Maps and Plans. 

The Barly Hanoverians, By H. E. Morris. M.A. With 9 Maps and Plans. 
Frederick the Great and the Seven Years’ War. By F. WW. Longman. With 2 Maps. 
The War of American Independence, 1775-1788. By J. M. Ludlow. With 4 Mapa 
The French Revolution, 1789-1795. By Mrs. 8. R. Gardiner. With 7 Maps. 
The Epoch of Reform, 1830-1850. By Justin McOarthy, M.P. 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. ManDELL CREIGHTON, Fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d, each. 


The Hnglish Church in other Lands. By the Rev. H. W. Tucker. 
The History of the Reformation in England, By the Rev. George G. Perry. 
The Church of the Karly Fathers. By Alfred Plummer, D.D. 
The Evangelical Revival in the Kighteenth Century. By the Rev. J. H. Overton. 
A History of the University of Oxford. By the Hon.,G. C. Brodrick, D.C.L, 
A History of the University of Cambridge. A . Bass Mullinger, M.A. 
The English Church in the Middle sp hm By Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 
The Arian Controversy. By H. M. Gwatkin, M.A. 
Wycliffe and Movements for Reform. By Reginald L, Poole, 
Tne Oourtter-Reformation. By A. W. Ward. 
The Ohurch and the Roman Empire. By the Rev. A. Oarr. 
‘The Ohurch and the Puritans, 1570-1660, By Henry Ofley Wakeman., 
The Church and the Eastern Empire. By the Rev. H. F. Tozer, 

» Hildebrand and His Times. By the Rev. W. BR. W. Stephens. 
The Popes and the Hohenstaufen. By Ugo Balzani. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. a 


Armstrong’s (H. J.) Life and Letters. Edited by G. F. Armstrong. Fep. 8vo. 73.64. 
Bacon’s Life and Letters, by Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo. £4. 4s. 
Bagehot’s Biographical Studies. 1 vol. 8vo. 19s. 


Burdett’s Prince, Princess, and People: the Public Life and Works of T.R.H 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. 8vo. 21s 


Carlyle’s Life, by J. A. Froude. 8vo. Vols. 1 & 3, 1795-1835, 88s. Vols. 8 & 4, 
1884-1881, 82s. 


—  (Mrs.) Letters and Memorials. 8 vols. 8vo. 86s. : 


English Worthies. Edited by Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo. each 1s. sewed: 
1s. 6d. cloth. 


Charles Darwin. Grant Allen. | Steele. By Austin Dobson. 
es, A st Harl). By} Ben Jonson. By J, A. Symonds. 

H.D George Canning. By Frank H. Hill. 
Admiral Blake. By David Hannay. | Claverhouse. By Mowbray Morris. 
Marlborough. By Geo. Saintsbury,. 


Fox (Charles James) The Early History of. By Sir G. 0. Trevelyan. Or. 8vo. 6s. 
Froude’s Cesar: aSketch. Orown 8vo. 63. 

Hamilton’s (Sir W. BR.) Life, by Graves. 3 vols. Svo. 18s. each, 

Havelock’s Life, by Marshman. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Jenkin’s (Fleeming) Papers, Literary, Scientific, &c. With Memoir by R. L 
Stevenson, 2 vols. 8vo. 82s. 


Laughton’s Studies in Naval History. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Macanlay’s (Lord) Life and Letters, By his Nephew, Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 
Popular Edition, 1 vol. cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Student’s Edition, 1 vol. or. 8vo, 6a, 
Cabinet Bdition, 3 vols. post 8vo.13s. Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Mendelasohn’s Letters. Translated by Lady Wallace. 3 vols. or. 8vo. 53. gach. 

Miiller’s (Max) Biographical Essays. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Newman's Apologia pro Vita Su& Crown 8vo. 63, 

Pasteur (Louis) His Life and Labours, Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 

Bouthey’s Correspondence with Caroline Bowles. 8vo. lds. 

Sitephen’s Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Vignoles’ (C. B.) Life. By his Son. 8vo. 16s. 

Wellington’s Life, by Gleig. Crown 8vo. 68, 


MENTAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, FINANCE, &c. 


Adam’s Public Debts; an Essay on the Science of Finance. Svo. 12s. 6d, 
Amos’ View of the Science of Jurispradence. 8vo. 18s. 

-— Primer of the English Constitution. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Bacon’s Hasays, with Annotations by Whately. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

— “Works, edited by Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo. 78s. 6d. 
Bagehot's Hoonomic Studies, edited by Hutton. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
Bain’s Logic, Deductive and Inductive. Crown 8ya. 10s, 64, 

ant I, Deduction, 4s, | PaxRT II. Induction, 6s, 6d. 

os ga ace Crown Svo. 10. 6d. 

-— The Senses and the intellect. 8vo. 152, 

-~— The Emotions and the Will. Svo, 18s. ‘ 
Barnett’s Prheticable Socialism. Orown 8vo. &s. 6d. 
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Case’s Physical Realism. 8vo. 15s. 
Orump’s Short Enquiry into the Formation of English Political Opinion. 8vo. 74.6d. 
— Cavees of the Great Fallin Prices. 8vo. 6s. 


Dowell’s A History of Taxation and Taxes in England. 8vo. Vols.1 & 2, 21s, 
Vols.8 & 4, 21s. 


,Green’s (Thomas Hill) Works, (3 vols.) Vols. 1 & 2, Philosophical Works, 8vo,. 
16s. each, Vol. 3, Miscellanies. With Memoir. S8vo. 2is. 


Hume's Hesays, edited by Green & Grose. 2 vols. 8vo. 284. 
— Treatise of Human Nature, edited by Green & Grose. $ vols. Svo, 288, 
&irkup’s An Enquiry into Socialism. Orown 8vo, 5s. 
Saat Elements of Physiological Psychology. 8vo. 21s. 
s Custom and Myth : Studies of Barly Usage and Belief. Crown §vo. 7s. 6d, 
— Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
Leslie’s Eesays in Political Economy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Lewee’s History of Philosophy. 32 vols, 8vo. 83s. 
Lubbock’s Origin of Civilisation. Svo. 18s. 
Macleod’s The Elements of Economics. 2 vols, crown 8yo. 7s, 6d, each. 
oa The Elements of Banking. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
ome The Theory and Practice of Banking. Vol, 1, 8vo. 12s, Vol. 2, 14s, 
Max Miillex’s The Science of Thought. 8vo. 21s. 
Mill’s (James) Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind. 2 vols. 8v0. 28% 
Mill (John Stuart) on Representative Government. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
on Liberty. Orown 8vo. ls. 4d. 
Examination of Hamilton’s Philosophy. 8vo. 16s 
Logic. Crown 8vo. Se 


Principles of Political Economy. 3 vols. 8vo. 80s. People’s 
Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


_ — Utilitarianism, 8vo, 5s. 
ae —_ Three Essays on Religion, &c. Svo. 5e. 
Mulhall’s History of Prices since 1850. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Sandars’ Institutes of Justinian, with English Notes. 8vo, 18s, 
Becbohm’s English Village Community. 8vo, 16s. 
Bully’s Outlines of Psychology. 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
— Teacher's Handbook of Psychology. Orown 8vo. 6s, 6d, 

Swinburne’s Picture Logic. Post 8vo. 5s. 
Thompson's A System of Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s, 

om The Problem of Evil. 8vo. 10s. 62. 

— The Religious Sentiments of the Human Mind. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

— Social Progress : an Essay. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Thomson’s Outline of Necessary Laws of Thought. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Webb's The Veil of Isis. Svo. 10s. 6d, 
Whately’s Elements of Logic. Crown 8vo. 4s. 64. 

_ — -— Rhetoric. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

Zellexr’s History of Ecleoticism in Greek Philosophy. Orown Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Piato and the Older Academy. Crown 8vo. 18s. 
Pre-Socratic Schools. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 30s, 
Socrates and the Socratic Schools. Orown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Stoica, Epicureans, and Sceptics, Crown 8vo. 15s. 
Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy. Crown 8fo, 10s, 6d. 


i 
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Richardson's The Health of Nations; Works and Life of Edwin Chadwick, 0.B. 
2 vols. Svo, 28s, 
— The Commonhealth ; a Series of Essays. Crown 8vo. 6¢, 
Schellen’s Spectrum Analysis. 8vo. 81s, 6d. 5 
floott's Weather Charts and Storm Warnings. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Sennett’s Treatize on the Marine Steam Engine, §&vo. 31s. t 
Smith's Graphios, or the Art of Oaiculation by Drawing Lines. Part I. with 
Atiles of Plates, 8vo. 15s. 
Stoney’s The Theory of the Stresses on Girders, &c. Royal Svo. 86s, 
Tilden’s Practical Ohemiatry. Fep. 8vo. ls. 6d. , 
Tyndall's Faraday as a Discoverer. Crown 8vo. 84. 6d. ie: 
Floating Matter of the Air. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Fragments of Science. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s, 
Heat a Mode of Motion. Crown 8vo. 12s, 
Lectures on Light delivered in America. Orown 8vo. 64 
Lessons on Electricity. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
Notes on Blectrical Phenomena. Crown 8vo, ls. sewed, ls. 6d. cloth, 
Notes of Lectures on Light. Orown 8vo. 1s. sewed, la. 6d. cloth. 
Researches on Diamagnetism and Magne-Crystallic Action. Or. 8vo. 
138, 
Sound, with Frontispiece and 203 Woodcute. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Unwin's The Testing of Materials of Construction. Illustrated. 8vo. 21s. 
bahar i Dietonsry of Chemistry. New Edition (4 vols.). Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. 
each. 


Webb’s Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY & GARDENING. 


Bennett and Murray’s Handbook of Cryptogamic Botany. 8vo. 16s. 
Dixon’s Rural Bird Life. Crown 8vo. Tlustrations, 53, 
Hartwig’s Aerial World, Svo, 10s. 6d, 
-~ Polar World, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
-- Sea and ita Living Wonders, Svo. 10s. 6d. 
— Subterranean World, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
aan Troploal World, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Lindley’s Treasury of Botany. 2 vols. fop. 8vo. 12s, 
Loudon’s Bucyolopecdia of Gardening. Svo. 21s. 
_ — Plants, 8vo. 422, 
Rivers’s Orchard House. Crown 8vo. Sa. 
— Miniature Fruit Garden. Fop. 8vo. 4s. 
Stanley’s Familiar History of British Birds. Crown 8vo. 62, 
Wood’s Bible Animals. With 113 Vignettes. Svo. 10s, 6d. 
Homes Without Hands, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Insecta Abroad, Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Insects at Home. With 700 Illustrations, 8vo. 10s. 64. 
Outof Doors. Crown 8vo. 5s. ’ 
Revisited. Orown Svo. 7s. 6d, 
Dwellings, Orown 8vo. 5s. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


Arnold's (Rey. Dr. Thomas) Sermons. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 53. each. 

Boultbee’s Dommentary on the 89 Articles. Crown 8vo. 63. 

Browne's (Bishop) Exposition of the 39 Articles. Svo. 16s. 

Sullinger’s Critical Lexicon and Concordance to the English and Greek New 
Testament. Royal 8vo. 15s. 

Colenso on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. Crown 8vo. 6. 

Conder’s Handbook of the Bible. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

COnybeare & Howson’s Life and Letters of St. Paul :— 

® "Library Edition, with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 


8vo. 313 
Student's Baltion, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 68. 
Davidson's Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
, Bdersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. 3 vole. Svo. 24s. 
—_ Prophecy and History in relation to the Messiah. 8vo, 12s. 
Ellicott’s (Bishop) Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles. 8vo. Corinthians I. 16s, 
Galatians, 8s. 6d. Ephesians, 8s. 6d. Pastoral Epistles, 
10s. 6d. Philippians, Colossians and Philemon, 10s. 6d, 
Thessalonians, 7s. 6d. 
— Lectures on the Life of our Lord. S8vo. 13s. 
Ewald’s Antiquities of Israel, translated by Solly. S8vo. 12s. 6d. 
— History of Israel, translated by Oarpenter & Smith. 8 vola, 8vo. Vols. 
1< & Hi bers Vols. 3 & 4, oie, Vol. 5, 18s. Vol. 8, 16s. Vol. 7, 21s. 
Hobart’s Moaioa! Language of St. Luke. 8vo. 16s, 
Hopkins’s Christ the Consoler, Fep. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
Hutchingon’s The Record ofa Human Soul. Fep, 8vo. 8. 6d, 
Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art. 6 vols. square 8yvo, 
Tegends of the Madonna. 1 vol. 21s. 
=— — -— Monastic Orders 1 vol. 21s. 
w= o= m= Saints and Martyrs. 3 vols. 81s, 6d. 
— «= == Saviour. Completed by Lady Rastlake. 2 vols. 43s. 
Jukes’s New Man and the Eternal Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
—  Becond Death and the Restitution of all Things. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
-— Types of Genesis. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
-— The Mystery of the Kingdom. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
— The Names of God in Holy Scripture. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Lyra Germanica : Hymns translated by Miss Winkworth, Fop. 8vo. 5s. 
Maodonald’s(G.) Unspoken Sermons. First and Second Series. Orown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
each. Third es. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
—_ The Miracles of our Lord. Orown 8vo. 8s, 6d. 
Manning’s Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d, 
Martinean’s Hndeavours after the Christian Life. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— Hymus of Praise and Prayer. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. &8%mo. 1s. 6d. 
on Bermons, Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. 32 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 
Max Milller’s Origin and Growth of Religion. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
> ==  Solence of Religion. Crown 8vo. 72. 6d. 
— Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion, Orown 8vo. 18s. 6d. 
Monsell’s Spiritual Songs for Sundays and Holidays. Fop. Svo. 5s. 18mo. 2s 
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Newman’s Apologia pro Vit& Su& Crown 8vo. 63." 

— The Arians of the Fourth Century. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

— ‘The Tdea of a University Defined and Illustrated. ee Svo. 7% 
Historical Sketches. 8 vols. crown Svo. 62. each. 
Disenssions and Arguments on Various Subjecta. Chea Svo, 62. 
An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. Crown 8vo. &, 


Certain Difficulties Felt by Anglicans in Oatholic Teaching Oon- 
sidered. Vol. 1, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Vol. 2, crown 8vo. 5s, 6d. 
The Via Media of the Anglican Church, Illustrated in Lectures, ee; 

2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. each. 
Mesays, Critical and Historical. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. « 


Hesays on Biblical and on Ecclesiastical Miracles. Orown 8vo. 6s. 
Ac Easay in Aid of aGrammar of Assent, 7s. 6d. 
Select Treatises of St. Athanasius in Controversy with the Arians, 
Translated. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15a. 
Newnham’s Thy Heart with My Heart: Four Letters on the Holy Communion, 
18mo. 3d. sowel: 62, cloth lhmp; 8d. cloth. 
— a All- ee Sermons, With Preface by Edna Lyall. Crown 
Vo. 48 
Boberta’ Greek the Language of Christ and His Apostles. 8vo, 18s. 
Son of Man (The) in His Relation to the Race. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Supernatural Religion. Complete Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 86s. 
T wells’ Colloquies on Preaching. Crown 8vo. 58 
Younghnsband’s The Story of Our Lord told in Simple Langnage for Children. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
one The Story of Genesis, Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


TRAVELS, ADVENTURES &c. 
Baker’s Hight Years in Ceylon. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
— Rifleand Hound in Ceylon. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


Brassey’s Sunshine and Storm in the Hast. Library Edition, 8vo. 212, Cabinet 
Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Popular Edition, 4to. 6d. 


—_ Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam.’ Library Edition, 8vo.2ls. Cabinet Hdition, 
ae 8vo. 7a 6d. School Edition, fop. 8vo. 2s. Popular Edition, 


dto. 6d. 
_ In the Trades, the Tropica, and the ‘ Roaring Forties.’ Oabinet Edition, 
crown 8vo. 17s. 6d. Popular Edition, 4to. 6d. 
_ Last Journals, 1888-7. ustrated. 8vo. 21s. 


Cecil’s Notes of my Journey Round the World. &vo. 12s. 6d. 

Coolidge’s Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide-Books. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Orawford’s Reminiscences of Foreign Travel. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Wirth’s Our Kin Across the Sea. With Preface by J. A. Froude. Fop. 8vo. 6s. 

Froude’s Oceans; or, England and her Colonies. Cr. 8vo. 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
— The English in the Weet Indies. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s, 6d. cloth. 

Howitt’s Visita to Remarkable Places. Crown Svo. 53. 

James's The Long White Mountain ; or, a Journey in Manchuria, 8vo. 34s, 

Lees and Olutterbuck’s B.C. 1887 : a Ramble in British Colambia. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lindt’s Picturesque New Guinea, 4to. 422. 

Pennell’s Our Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. Tiustrated, 


Crown Svo, 62. 
Riley’s Athés; or, The Mountain of the Monks. &vo. 21s. 


Smith’s The White Umbrella in Mexico. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
ee By Two of Them. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. boards; 
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WORKS BY RIGHARDZA “ROCTOR. 


he Old and New Astronomy. 12 Parts, 2s 6d. each Supplementary fection, 1s. 
Complete in 1 vol. 4to. 86s, {in course of publication. 


The Orbs Argund Us. With Chart and Diagrams Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Other Worlds than Ours, With 14 Illustrations \) Crown 8vo. 5. 

Tie Moon. With Plates, Charts, Woodcuts,an Photographs. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Universe of Stars. With 22 Charts and 22 Diagrams. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each. 

Chance and Luck. Crown 8vo. 2s, boards 6d. cloth. 

Larger Star Atlaa for the Library, in 12 Circular Maps. Folio, 15s. 

NéWw Star Atlas, in 12 Circular Maps (with 2 Index Plates), Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The Student’s Atlas. 12 Circular Maps. 8vo. 5s. 

Transits of Venus. With 20 Lithographic Plates and 88 Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Studies of Venus-Transits. With 7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. 8vo. 5s. 
Elementary Physical Geography. With 33 Maps and Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Lessons in Elementary Astronomy. With 47 Woodcuts.} Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
First Steps in Geometry. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Easy Lessons in the Differential Caleulus. Fop. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

How to Play Whist, with the Laws and Etiquette of Whist. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Home Whist: an Easy Guide to Cérrect Play. 16mo. 1s, 

The Poetry of Astronomy. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The Stars in their Seasons. Imperial 8vo. 5s. 

Strength. Orown 8vo, 2s, 

Strength and Happiness. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s, 


The Seasons Pictured in Forty-eight Sun- Views of the Earth, and Twenty-four 
Zodiacal Maps and other Drawings. Demy 4to. 6s. 


The Star Primer; showing the Starry Sky, week by week. Crown 4to, 2s. 6d. 
Nature Studies. By Grant Allen, A.Wilson, E. Clodd, and R. A. Proctor. Cr, 8vo.5s. 
Leisure Readings. By H. Olodd, A. Wilson, and R. A. Proctor, &c. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
Rough Ways Made Smooth. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Our Place Among Infinities. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The fatlaraed of Heaven: Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. Crown 
vO. Se 


Pleasant Ways in Science. Orown 8vo. 5s. 
Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. Crown 8vo. is. 
The Great Pyramid: Observatory, Tomb, and Temple. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


AGRICULTURE, HORSES, DOGS, AND CATTLE. 


Fitawygram’s Horses and Stables. 8vo. 54. - 
Lioyd’s The Science of Agricniture, S8vo, 12s. 
Loudon’s Encyclopesdia of Agriculture. 21s. 
Prothero’s Pioneers and Progress of English: Farming. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
ome Diseases of the Ox, a Manual of Bovine Pathology. 8y). 15s. 
= Dog. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Siciabenavis Dog in Health and Disease. Square crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
Taylor's Agricultural Note Book. Fop. 8vo. 2. 64, 
on Artificial Manuies, by Crookes, 8vo, 31s, 
ouatt’s Work on the Dog. 8Svo. 6s, 
ouw —_ om -— Horse, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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WORKS OF FICTION. 


By H,. Rmek HaGGarn. 

She: a History of Adventure. 
Nllustrated. Orown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Allan Quatermain, Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Maiwa’s Rev 2s. bds. ; 2s. 6d. cl. 

Colonel Quaritch. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Oleopatra. Illustrated. 6s. 


By the Eas. OF BEACONSFIRLD., 





Vivian Grey. 

Venetia, Sybil. 
Coningsby. Alroy, I[xion, &ce. 
Lothair, Endymion. 


The Young Duke, &c. 
Contarini Fleming, &c. 
Henrietta Temple. 
Price ls. each, bds. ; 1s. 6d, each, cloth. 
The HugHExven Eprriox. With 
2 Portraits and 11 Vignettes. 
ll vols. Crown 8vo. 42s, 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 











The Gladiators, Kate Coventry. 
The Interpreter. | Digby Grand. 
Holmby House. oneee Bounce. 
Good for No 
The Queen’s 
Price 1s. each, bds. ; Te: 6d. each, cloth. 
By ExvizaBetu M. SEWELL, 
Amy Herbert. ere Hall 
Gertrade, Ivo 
ae be Earl's Daughter. 
8. 
A Glimpse of the World. 
Katharine Ashton. 
Margaret Percival. 


areonage. 
|: Price 1s. 6d. each, cloth ; 2s, 6d. each, 
gilt edges. 


"Marrying and Givin in Marria 
ug ge. 
Price ap. 6d. cloth. 





Madam. 
Price 1s. each, bds. ; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 
Lady Oar. 6s. 


By G. H. Jessop, 


Judge Lynch, 6a. 


By A. 0. Dory. 
Micah Clarke. Crown 8vo. 6 





By James Payrn. 
The Luck of the Darrells. 
Thicker than Water. «¢ 
Price ls. each, boards; ls. 6d. each, 
cloth. t 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The Warden. 
Barchester Towers. 
Price 1s. each, pote ls. 6d. enah, 
oth. te 
By BRET a 


In the Carquinez Woods, 
Price 1s. boards ; le. 6d. cloth. 
On the Frontier. 
By Shore and Sedge. 
_ Price 1s. 1s. each, sewed. « 


By ROBERT L, STEVENSON, 
The Dynamiter. 
Size e Case of Dr. Jekyll and “Mr. 
yde. 
Price 1s. each, sewed ; 1s. 6d, each, 
cloth. 


By R. L. STEVENSON and L. OSBOURNE. 
The Wrong Box. 5s. 


By Epna LYALL. 
The Antobiography of a Slander. 
____ Price 1s. sewed. 


By F. ANSTEY. | 
The Black Poodle, and rape Stories. 
Price 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


By the AUTHOR ee THE ‘ ATELIER DU 
rs, 

The Atelier du Lys; or, an Art 

Student in the Reign of Terror. 


20. 6d. 

Mademoiselle Mori: a Tale of 
Modern Rome. 2s. 6d. 

In the Olden Time: a Tale of the 
Peasant Warin Germany. 2s. 6d. 

Hester's Venture. 28. 6d, 


By Mrs. DELAND. 
John Ward, Preacher. Crown 8vo. 
2s, boards : 2s. 8d. cloth. 
By W. Herries P 
A Nine Men's Morriog, &e. Crown 
Svo. 6a. 


By D. Osnwerim Mcrnar and Hexar 
MuBRaY, 
A Dangerous Catepaw. Cr. . Sto, 6s. 
By J. coed FROUDE. 
The Two 


8Vo. 64. 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
> Armstrong’s (Ed. J.) Poetical Works. Feop. 8vo. 5s. 
_ (G. F.) Poetical Works :— 
Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic. Fop.;  ' Stories of Wicklow. Fep. 8vo. 8s. 


Svo. Gy. Mephistopheles in Broadcloth: a 
hese : a Tragedy. Fop. 8vo. 63s. | Satire. Fop. Svo. 42. 
e AGariand from Greece. Fop. 8vo.9s. Victoria Regina et Imperatrix: a 
King Saul. Fop. 8vo. 5s. Jubilee Song from, Ireland, 1887. 
King David. Fep. 8vo. 6. dto. 23. 6d. 


King Solomon. Fep. 8vo. 63. eae 

Bajlads of Books. Edited by Andrew Lang. FepJ8vo. 68, 
Bowen's Harrow Songs and other Verses. Fop. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Bowdler’s Family Shakespeare. Medium 8vo. 14s. 6 vols. fop. 8vo. 218. 
Deland’s The Old Garden, and other Verses. Fcp. 8vo, 5s. 
Fletcher's Character Studies in Macbeth. Crown 8vo.' 2s. 6d. 
Goethe's Faust, translated by Birds. Crown 8vo. Part 1..6s,; Part II. 6s. 
.” — translated by Webb. 8Svo. 12s. 6d, 

_ — edited by Seles. Orown 8vo. 5a. 
Higginson’s The Afternoon Landscape. Fp. 8vo. 5s. 
Ingelow’s Poems. 2 Vols. fop. 8vo. 128. ; Vol.g3, fop. 8vo. 5s. 

— Lyrical and other Poems. Fop. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth, plain; 8s. cloth, 

gilt edges. 


Kendall's (May) Dreams to Sell. Fop. 8vo. 68. 
Lang’s Grass of Parnassus. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. Illustrated by Scharf. 4to.10%.6d. Bijou 
Edition, fop. 8vo. 34. 6d. Popular Edit., fop. 4to. 6d. swd., 1s, cloth. 


— Lays of Ancient Rome, with Ivry and the Armada. Illustrated by 
Weguelin. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. gilt edges. 


Nesbit’s Lays and Legends, Orown 8vo, 5s. 

— Leaves of Life. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Newman's The Dream of Gerontius. 16mo. 6d. sewed; 1s. cloth. 

—_ Verses on Various Occasions. Fp. 8vo. 6s. 

Reader’s Voices from Flowerland: a Birthday Book.2, 3s. 6a. cloth, 8s. 6d, roan. 
Riley’s Old-Fashioned Roses. Fop. 8vo. 5s. 
fouthey’s Poetical Works. Medium Svo. 14s. 
@tevenson’s A Child’s Garden of Verses. Fop. 8vo. 5¢, 
Sumner’s The Besom Maker, and other Country Folk Songs. 4to. 2s. 6d. 
Tomson’s The Bird Bride, Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
Virgil’s Aineid, translated by Conington. Orown 8vo. 6s. 

— Poems, translated into English Prose. Orown 8vo. 63. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

Campbell- Walker's Correct Card, orfHow to Play at Whist. Fop. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
Ford’s Theory and Practice of Archery, revised by W. Butt. Svo. lés. 
Franois’s Treatise om Fishing in all its Branches, Post 8vo. 15s. 
Longman’s Chess Openings. Yop. Svd. 33, 64. 
Pols’s Theory of the Modern Solentifie Game of Whist. Fop. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Proctor s How to Play Whist. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— Home Whist. 16mo. le. sewed. 
Mrcualis's Fly-Fisher’s Hntomology. 8vo. 14s, ‘ 
Wileecks’s Bea-Fisherman. Post Svo. 6s. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the Duxxs oF BEavrorT, K.G. and A. E. T. Watson. 

Hunting. By the Duke of Beaufort, K.G. and Mowbray Morris. With Con- 
tributions by the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, Rev. E. W. L. Davies, 
Digby Collins, and Alfred E. T. Watson. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
53 Illustrations on Wood by J. Sturgess, J. Charlton, and Agnes 3.. Biddulph 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Fishing. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. With Contributions by the Marquis 
of Exeter, Henry R. Francis, M.A. Major John P. Traherne, G. Christopher 
Davies, R. B. Marston, &c. 

Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. With Frontispiece, and 150 Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, &c. Fourth Edition. Orown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish, With Frontispiece, and 58 Tlustrat/onr 
of Tackle, &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Racing and Steeple-Chasing. Racing: By the Earl of Suffolk and W. G. 
Craven, With a Contribution by the Hon. F. Lawley. Steeple-chasing : 
By Arthut Coventry and Alfred B. T. Watson. With Coloured Frontispiece | 
and 56 Iliustrations by J. Sturgess. Second Edition. Crown 8vo.10s.éd. 

Sheoting. By Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey. With Con- 
tributions ®y Lord Lovat, Lord Charles Lennox Kerr, the Hon. G. 
and A. J. Stuart-Wortley.” With 21 Full-page Illustrations, and 149 
Woodcuts in the Text, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley, Harper Pennington, 
GO. Whymper, J. G, Millais, G. E. Lodge, and J. H. Oswald Brown. 

Vol. I. Field and Covert. Second Edition. Orown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Moor aud Marsh. Second Edition. Crown 8v¥o. 102. 6d. § 

Cycling. By Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G. and G. Lacy’Hiller. With 19 Plates, 

: and él Woodcuts in the Text, by Viscount Bury and Joseph Pennell. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Athletics and Football. By Montague Shearman. With an Introduction 
by Sir Richard Webster, Q.C. M.P. and a Contribution on ‘ Paper Chasing’ 
by Walter Rye. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, and 45 Woodcuts in the 
Text, from Drawings by Stanley Berkeley, and from Instantaneous Photo- 
graphs by G. Mitchell. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Boating. By Ws B. Woodgate. With an Introduction by the Rev. Edmond 
Warre, D.D. And a Chapter on ‘ Rowing at Eton’ by R. Harvey Mason. 
With 10 Full-page Illustrations, 89 Woodcuts in the Text, after Drawings 
by Frank Dadd, and from Instantaneous Photographs, and 4 Maps of 
the Rowing Courses at Oxford, Cambridge, Henley, and Putney. Second 
Edition. Orown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Cricket. By A. G. Steel and the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Contributions 
by Andrew Lang, R. A. H. Mitchell, W. G. Grace, and F. Gale. With 11 
Full-page Illustrations, and 52 Woodcuts in the Text, after Drawings by 
Lucien Davis, and from Instantaneous Photographs. Second Edition. |: 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Driving. By the Duke of Beaufort, K.G.; with Oontributions other 
Ketnoritdes. Photogravure Intag)io Portrait of his Grace the pe ibe of 
Seay by Gs Ces and 3. Buarpes and soa Thctogmpias Bem 

g . D. Giles and J. gous. om. to Second 
Edition. Grows Bro. 10s. 6d. 
In Preparation. 
Riding. By the Sarl of Suffolk and Berkshire and W.R. Weir. Orown Svo. 10s. 6d. 


: in W: . BY F.0.4 : 
Fencing, . Boxing, ane Wrestling y ¥. 0. Grove, Walter H. Potlock, 
Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Racquets, and Fives. By Julian Marshall. 


Golf. By Horace Hutchinson and other writers. 
Yachting. ‘By Lord Brassey, Lord Danravea, and ether writers, 
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